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THEODORE DREISER 
THE REALIST AS SOCIAL CRITIC 


GEORGE J. BECKER 


In the last fifteen years of his life 
Theodore Dreiser was a militantly 
leftist figure, committed in speech 
and action to defense of the Soviet 
Union in world affairs and to at- 
tack on what he considered the 
forces of privilege at home. In re- 
trospect it seems as though, feeling 
the creative impulse run out, he 
turned immediately to expression 
of another part of his personality, 
a part necessarily suppressed in the 
rigorous objectivity of his writing. 
Certainly the change of interest 
was sudden, for he virtually ig- 
nored the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
which enlisted the sympathies of 
many who were much less socially 
sensitive than he, yet he was a lead- 
er in the movement to free Tom 
Mooney only a few years later. As 
chairman of the National Commit- 
tee for the Defense of Political 
Prisoners, he became involved in 
the case of the Scottsboro boys and 
was one of the investigators who 
went to the Kentucky mining coun- 
try and issued in 1932 a volume 
entitled Harlan Miners Speak | Re- 
port on / Terrorism in the Ken- 


tucky Coal Fields. Five months be- 
fore his death in 1945 he even 
joined the Communist Party, writ- 
ing to William Z. Foster at the 
time that “I have believed intense- 
ly that the common people, and 
first of all the workers,—of the Uni- 
ted States and of the world—are 
the guardians of their own destiny 
and the creators of their own fu- 
ture. I have endeavored to live by 
this faith, to clothe it in words and 
symbols, to explore its full mean- 
ing in the lives of men and wom- 
en." 

There is no need to relate in de- 
tail the utterances and actions of 
these later years. They are some- 
times contradictory, when Dreiser’s 
philosophical pessimism gets in the 
way of his social activism; they are 
more noteworthy for passion than 
for careful analysis; they contrib- 
ute nothing to our understanding 
of the novelist—indeed, they only 
blur the picture. Already as the 
image of the embattled Dreiser 
fades, we are coming to see him in 
more accurate perspective as a nov- 
elist whose creative span extend- 








ed from the publication of Sister 
Carrie in 1900 to the appearance 
of An American Tragedy in 1925. 
This is the man who was a prime 
force in our intellectual and social 
history. He it was who, with a bat- 
tering ram for a pen according to 
some, broke down the walls of con- 
vention, hypocrisy, and puerile il- 
lusion that obscured the acts and 
the very nature of men. His efforts 
and his example liberated a whole 
—— of writers who, after the 

rst World War, subjected Ameri- 
can lives and institutions to a clos- 
er examination than they had ever 
had before. But by no stretch of 
the imagination can he be referred 
to as a polemic writer, as one who 
sought to attack and undermine 
our way of life through his novels, 
however much his later activist 
phase may encourage some to make 
this judgment. An American Tra- 
gedy, for example, is not an attack 
upon our society and the waste of 
human material it produces; to 
read it so is both to falsify and to 
diminish it. Instead, this novel and 
the rest of Dreiser’s works are as 
pure instances of dispassionate so- 
cial analysis as we are likely to find. 
He, with the goals and self-imposed 
limitations of the realists, is work- 
ing in much the same area of fact 
as the overt social critics, the pole- 
mic writers, but he differs sharply 
from them both as to method and 
result. He provides therefore an 
admirable opportunity to examine 
the relationship of realism and so- 
cial criticism. 

Whatever Dreiser may have been 
moved to say to Foster in his last 
days, he has left a clear record of 
his lack of social concern during 
his creative period and the purity 
of his intentions as an artist. Writ- 
ing to Mencken in 1915, he denies 
any special interest in what he calls 
“the red ink fraternity,” that is, 
radicals, except in so far as they 


write powerful literature on occa- 
sion, some of which, he reminds 
Mencken, is decidedly better than 
the froth appearing in the latter’s 
Smart Set. Much as he admires 
Gustavus Myers, author of The 
History of the Great American For- 
tunes, whose work he considers 
“the first honest, intelligible and 
intelligent explanation and proof 
of how great fortunes are, usually, 
made,” he regrets that Myers seems 
to express the belief “that the com- 
mon _laborer—proletarian—possess- 
es all the virtues which the middle 
class and the oligarch lack. This, 
to me, is not true.” In a 1920 let- 
ter on the single tax he observes 
that he is incapable of believing in 
an abstract justice just as much as 
in an abstract good or evil. Hence 
he does not see how such a program 
can be the universal panacea it is 
claimed to be, since it will never 
eliminate all social ills ‘or set aside 
the essential necessity for huge dif- 
ferences this side of Nirvana.” 
While he is “ready to see all things 
tried by way of change, and ever 
ready to aid in relieving an imme- 
diate pain or pressure or ill,” he 
has no hope of relieving all or of 
changing nature itself. He even 
adds the cliche, abhorrent to the 
professional Liberal, that if the ex- 
tremes of social condition were 
wholly overcome, “life would be- 
come so tame and tasteless that it 
would cease.” 

Both his openness of mind and 
his constitutional pessimism are re- 
aa to the committed Leftist, 

ut he does not hesitate to defend 
them. Writing in 1926 to a Rus- 
sian correspondent, he says that 
since he knows nothing of what is 
going on in the USSR, he can have 
no opinion about it, though he has 
high hopes for the success of the 
experiment. He warns, however, 
that “I can only say that I have no 
theories about life, or the solution 
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of economic and political prob- 
lems. Life, as I see it, is an organ- 
ized process about which we can 
do nothing in the final analysis.” 
Similarly, he justifies his pessimism 
in a letter to Michael Gold, who 
argues that Dreiser should feel and 
express hope for social ameliora- 
tion: 


As a matter of fact humanity as a 
whole—the human race, no less, is a 
predatory organism, fighting and kill- 
ing to not only save but advance and 
ever luxuriate itself at the expense of 
and as against every other type of or- 
ganism. . . . In short my pessimism 
springs not only from pity for the 
minute individual attempting to cope 
with so huge and difficult a thing as 
life but also from the obvious futility 
of man as anything but a pleasure seek- 
ing fly. 


On the question of artistic integ- 
rity, there is an interesting letter 
in answer to a question about the 
relative contributions of the social 
worker and the imaginative writer 
to the cause of social betterment: 
“At the same time, it seems to me, 
the imaginative writer who chal- 
lenges the social order with a view 
to its improvement is really a so- 
cial worker functioning in a differ- 
ent field and with a somewhat more 
popular weapon than the law,” 
whereas “the higher phases of im- 
aginative art have nothing in com- 
mon” with social amelioration as 
an end. “Rather their purpose is 
to present life in the round, good, 
bad and indifferent, alike, without 
thought of change and without 
hope of improvement.” 

Dreiser is sensitive to any ascrip- 
tion of crusading spirit to his work, 
asserting that he wishes people 
would drop the word “truth” in 
such captions as “Mr. Dreiser's 
Battle for Truth”; “I might be 
willing to battle for a fact, or for 
many facts, but for ‘truth’, that 
wondrous, religious, moralic thing, 


which like a mercenary can be 
made to do service in any cause— 
well—no—I do not fight for truth.” 
This attitude is capped by a state- 
ment with regard to Bojer’s novel 
The Great Hunger (1919): 


In my judgment a novel should not 
be a religious tract. It should have no 
more a spiritual than a material mes- 
sage. In life both elements are pres- 
ent. The artist has but one duty: to 
present life “in the round.” If any 
one thereafter wishes to extract a spir- 
itual message, well and good; or a ma- 
terial message, good also. The picture 
is the thing. 


Even in the later years Dreiser re- 
mained faithful to this ideal. While 
working on The Stoic in 1932 he 
remarked that that novel would 
be considered ‘decidedly unsocial 
and even ridiculous as coming from 
a man who wants social equity.” 
Nonetheless he held to his early 
objective manner in completing 
The Stoic and The Bulwark, which 
were finished in the last months of 
his life and published posthumous- 
ly 


Throughout his life, then, as is 
the case with all true realists, to 
Dreiser the picture was the thing. 
He says of the situation of the 
novelists at the time he began to 


write that they couldn’t write 
about life as it was; they had to 
write about it “as somebody else 
thought it was—the ministers and 
farmers and dullards of the home.” 
His goal was the same as that of 
Howells, ‘truthfulness in the treat- 
ment of materials,” but by reason 
of later birth and different temper- 
ament and experience, his view of 
actuality was a much more massive 
one, grounded in a sense of social 

rocess which even Zola, with his 

elief in the influence of environ- 
ment, did not exemplify in equal 
degree. 

‘lo compress Dreiser’s novels in- 
to the simplest possible formula, 
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they are merely a series of life stor- 
ies giving a faithful rendition of 
experience as it appears to the au- 
thor. This is solid realistic tradi- 
tion: Flaubert, the Goncourts, 
George Moore, and de Maupassant 
had all done this, and the latter’s 
title Une Vie—A Life—is character- 
istic of the effort such writers made 
toward the rendering of typical and 
average existence. Dreiser’s pro- 
tagonists, Carrie Meeber, Jennie 
Gerhardt, Fraiik Cowperwood, Eu- 
gene Witla, Clyde Griffiths, and 
Solon Barnes, are depicted not in 
tight dramatic situations but in 
discursive chronicles which give 
the whole life, or at least a consid- 
erable portion of it. The novels 
set no definite problems; they cer- 
tainly give no definite answers. 
They are. Their protagoviists do 
differ from those of the European 
writers in the tradition in one re- 
spect: They are not necessarily un- 
successful people; with the excep- 
tion of Clyde Griffiths, nothing very 
terrible happens to them in a su- 
perficial sense, whatever their in- 
completion as balanced and cre- 
ative individuals. 

To the extent that these lives are 
played out in terms of individual 
difficulties and adjustments, they 
bring no special illumination to 
the broader area of social problems. 
But none of them is hermetic; none 
of them exists in the social vacuum 
usual in the works of older novel- 
ists. What interests Dreiser is the 
phenomenon of social adaptation, 
which is particularly spectacular in 
the fluid condition of the United 
States after the Civil War. His 
characters are all imbued with an 
almost tropistic attraction toward 
“better” or “higher” things, striving 
toward them without thought or 
evaluation, dominated by the easy 
moral optimism that accepts any 
glittering thing as gold. His books 
thus become in a way documents 


of social history, for he charts the 
rise of phenomena which seem pe- 
culiarly our own, showing individ- 
uals shaped by society, but judg- 
ing neither them nor it. While 
Dreiser does frequently intrude in 
his novels, does carry on a running 
argument, it is against the inade- 
quacy and inaccuracy of stereo 
typed depiction and explanation 
that he inveighs, and not against 
the social configuration itself, 
which he accepts as given. 

While Sister Carrie and Jennie 
Gerhardt are justly famous for 
their challenge of superficial read- 
ings of experience, it is two others 
of Dreiser's full-length portraits 
which provide the closest analysis 
of the shaping of man by society. 
In Marxian terms, of the two pro- 
tagonists in question, one is an 
exploiter, the other is exploited. As 
Dreiser presents them Frank Cow- 
perwood is a man of force and 
mastery, while Clyde Griffiths is a 
weakling, one of nature’s predes- 
tined victims. By examining these 
two extremes we can get a just 
view of the way Dreiser handles so- 
cial torces and above all of his cool 
detachment as artist who sees and 
shapes but does not enlist in a cru- 
sade. 

The life of Frank Algernon Cow- 
perwood is contained in three nov- 
els, The Financier (1912), The 
Titan (1914), and The Stoic (1947) 
—what the author refers to as A 
Trilogy of Desire. As a picture of 
the financier, of the big business 
man, it is still the most substantial 
thing of its kind that we have in 
literature. It is the culmination of 
long-standing public interest in the 
subject. Howells, David Graham 
Phillips, Frank Norris, and Robert 
Herrick had all attempted portraits 
of the big business man in novels; 
muckrakers, like Ida Tarbell and 
Lincoln Steffens, had written ac- 
counts of some of the contemporary 
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tycoons for the periodical press, 
which the success magazines had 
attempted to counter with glowing 
portraits of the financial great. The 
rhapsody or vilification which ac- 
companied many of these treat- 
ments was precisely what Dreiser 
considered irrelevant. He was in- 
terested in the financier himself, 
certainly the most arresting human 
product of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, one deserving to have its line- 
aments fixed for all time. 

As model for his financier he 
used the figure of Samuel T. Yer- 
kes, largely forgotten now except 
for the observatory which bears his 
name, but in his day a power in 
street railway organization and de- 
velopment. The three novels are 
by no means a slavish account of 
Yerkes’ life and personality, but 
they do follow his career in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and London and 
make use of his salient activities 
for dramatic purposes. In the end, 
however, Cowperwood is Dreiser’s 
own creation, and any resemblance 
to a real person is more by reason 
of similarity of situation than by 
literal transcription of biographi- 
cal fact. 

The dominant characteristic of 
Frank Cowperwood is his amorali- 
ty, a quality shown equally in his 
business life and in his sexual ac- 
tivities. His motto is “I satisfy 
myself,” and he is never troubled 
by moral qualms or reservations. 
What he wants he goes after, be it 
a franchise or another man’s wife. 
As a child of ten he watches avidly 
a struggle to the death between a 
lobster and a squid, in which day 
by day the lobster gradually wears 
down the resistance of his enemy 
until he destroys him. The boy 
concludes that that is the way it 
has to be, that things live on each 
other, and that the proper strategy 
of life is to be the preyer, not the 
preyed upon. After some experi- 


ence in business he is able to re- 
formulate this concept in more spe- 
cific terms: “A man, a real man, 
must never be an agent, a tool, or 
a gambler—acting for himself or 
for others—he must employ such. 
A real man—a financier—was never 
a tool. He used tools. He created. 
He led.” 

This man’s egocentric limitation 
is balanced, however, by a special 
variety of expansive vision. Dreiser 
suggests that “If he had not been 
a great financier and, above all, a 
marvelous organizer he might have 
become a highly individualistic 
Se calling which, if he 

ad thought anything about it at 
all at this time, would have seemed 
rather trivial. His business as he 
saw it was with the material facts 
of life, or, rather, with those third 
and fourth degree theorems and 


syllogisms which control material 


things and so represent wealth.” 
For he and his type are builders, 
possessed by a kind of daemon 
which impels them to dream and 
construct vast structures which will 
some day reach completion, even 
though the first effort fails. This is 
characteristic of Cowperwood’s ca- 
reer. The integrated street railway 
system for Philadelphia existed 
only in his mind when he was 
forced to give up the effort, but it 
came at the hands of others. He 
failed in his effort to unify the 
Chicago gas system, yet that effort 
forced his competitors into the very 
integration they kad been fighting. 
Even in London, where he pro- 
ceeded with more finesse, his work 
was incomplete, this time because 
death robbed him of the spoils. Yet 
in each case he pointed the way 
and laid the foundation. The man 
becomes dwarfed and unimportant 
beside the almost involuntary mag- 
nitude of his work. 

What Cowperwood and others 
like him sought was “some signifi- 
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cant thing to do, some constructive 
work worthy” of their own genius, 
dreaming perhaps like Jay Cooke 
of threading “the northern reaches 
of America with a band of steel 
which should be a permanent me- 
morial to his name.” To these 
men the empty but fecund mid- 
continent was an_ exhilarating 
sight. Chicago, tawdry and jerry- 
built on a muddy plain, was trans- 
muted by their dreams: “Here 
came the gaping West and the 
hopeful East to see. Here hungry 
men, raw from the shops and fields, 
idyls and romances in their minds, 
builded them an empire crying 
glory in the mud.” 

We see clearly, however, the 
practical, and sordid, mechanisms 
which accompany this grandiose 
enterprise. wperwood has no 


doubt that force is the lever—‘‘great 
mental and physical force. Why, 
these giants of commerce and 
money could do as they pleased in 


this life, and did . . . the little 
guardians of so-called law and mor- 
ality, the newspapers, the preach- 
ers, the police, and the public mor- 
alists generally, so loud in their 
denunciation of evil in humble 
places, were cowards all when it 
came to corruption in high ones.” 
Thus it was that, though he be- 
lieved himself basically honest, 
with time and success his financial 
morality became “special and local 
in its character. He did not think 
it wise for any one to steal any- 
thing from anybody where the act 
of taking or profiting was directly 
and plainly considered stealing. 
That was unwise—dangerous— 
hence wrong.” He soon discovered 
that there was an intimate connec- 
tion between politics and financial 
advantage. In his wake there was 
always a retinue of venal lawyers, 
politicians, and dummy directors, 
whose loyalty, if any, was to the 
man, not mankind; to money, not 


principle. In London it was the 
same as in Philadelphia or Chica- 
go: Bribery might be computed in 


pounds sterling and corruption 


wear a more stately mien, but the 
outcome was the same—manipula- 
tion, composition of competing in- 
terests, and chimerical organization 
ending in the issuance of stock so 
watered as to be nearer gas than 
solid. 

If there be any fault to find with 
this portrait, it is that it errs on 
the side of magnificence. Cowper- 
wood has the high unscrupulous- 
ness and generosity of a Renais- 
sance prince. He dwarfs his anta- 
gonists, who are cut to a similar 
but inferior pattern. He is fearless 
and unbeset by doubt—except dur- 
ing his first few hours in prison. 
We are sometimes hard put to re- 
member that in his enjoyments he 
is little more than a collector—of 
women, of houses, of objets d’art. 
There is endless booty in these 
things as there is in the resources 
of the country; he pillages both 
with gusty appetite, discarding 
readily, careless of the future. Ap- 
petite drives him on to the very 
end, and in spite of the title of the 
third novel, he never really has to 
meet with stoicism the failing of 
desire, though he begins to wonder 
in the last days what it all amounts 
to. We know what it amounts to, 
for we are present at the final ac- 
counting when all the great Cow- 
perwood fortune has been dissipat- 
ed in litigation and mismanage- 
ment and there remains nothing 
connected with the striver in all 
this striving but an observatory and 
a tomb. 

lf, as we are warned at the end 
of the first novel, “in the glory was 
also the ashes of Dead Sea fruit— 
an understanding that could nei- 
ther be inflamed by desire nor sat- 
isfied by luxury; a heart that was 
long since wearied by experience; 
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a soul that was as bereft of illusion 
as a windless moon,” that is a per- 
sonal penalty that has nothing to 
do with social depredation. It is 
possible to argue that the author 
admires this amoral individualist; 
it is certain that he does not con- 
demn him. He has given us a fic- 
tional history of the making of one 
great American fortune, not an ar- 
raignment of a malefactor of great 
wealth. Neither Frank Cowper- 
wood nor the society which allowed 
him to flourish is on trial here, 
though both are amply shown. The 
facts are solid and incontrovertible: 
let the reader do with them what 
he will. 

Frank Cowperwood is one of 
those who imposed themselves up- 
on their generation, profiting from 
the breakdown of older social 


forms and codes in the manner de- 
scribed by Henry Adams in The 
Education. Clyde Griffiths of An 
American Tragedy is also a new 


phenomenon born of those same 
conditions but destined to be their 
victim. He is the “little man,” of 
whom the proletarian novels were 
to make a stock hero. A hapless 
waif, he is swept along by currents 
he can neither estimate nor control 
into a final maelstrom which is his 
doom. Cowperwood engages our 
interest and pity because, even 
though typical, he is a rare speci- 
men; while we disapprove of him, 
we can admire him, with the same 
admiration we can give a panther 
—at sufficient remove from his 
spring. The pity of Clyde Griffiths 
is that there are so many of him, a 
fact emphasized by the very title 
of Willard Motley’s not dissimilar 
novel, Knock on Any Door. 

As in The Trilogy of Desire, the 
social implications of An American 
Tragedy are purely documentary, 
springing from close examination 
of what modern conditions of exist- 
ence do to the lives of people. 


Though the Gillette case on which 
this novel is based occurred in 
1906, Dreiser has set his story at an 
indeterminate point in the 1920's, 
for just as Henry Adams said that 
life took on extravagance with the 
railroads, Dreiser knows that he 
must have the automobile to indi- 
cate a true extravagance, adding 
the allurement of motion to the 
allurement of material things. 
The main outlines of Clyde’s 
story are well known. About a fifth 
of the novel is given over to a back- 
ground account of his adolescence 
in Kansas City, his first struggles 
upward toward the glittering ob- 
jects of his desire. Then there is 
the long mid-passage which relates 
his ambiguous situation in Lycur- 
gus, N. Y., torn between the “base- 
ment world” of his menial employ- 
ment and the moneyed ease of his 
uncle’s family, torn also between 
Roberta Alden, whom he has made 
pregnant, and Sondra Finchley, 
whom he hopes to use as a passport 
to wealth and position. Finally 
there is the clumsy murder, the 
trial, and the long coda, in which 
Clyde is brought into perspective 
as the all-too-common product of 
contemporary processes. We have 
here a novelistic pattern on which 
later writers have capitalized in 
their indictments of society. What 
better situation than to have some 
hapless invertebrate commit a 
crime, get caught, and be defended 
by a battery of high-powered law- 
yers imbued with whatever social 
philosophy suits the author’s pur- 
pose, so that the trial is diverted 
from the case at issue into a general 
arraignment of the society which 
has made the criminal? Dreiser, 
however, does not arraign anybody 
or anything, and he is careful 
throughout to keep Clyde in per- 
spective as a painfully ordinary 
piece of human flotsam. The only 
gratuituous manipulation of the 
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facts of which he is guilty is in the 
direction of irony. Since this novel, 
like Studs Lonigan, can be read as 
a case history of spiritual poverty, 
it gives the anti-clerical Dreiser 
great delight to endow Clyde with 
parents who are itinerant evangel- 
ists, who sing on street corners, con- 
duct missions in the slums, and 
meet their continual material prob- 
lems with the pious exclamation, 
“God's will be done!” 

Originally intending to entitle 
the book Mirage, the author final- 
ly settled on the more general, and 
more provocative, An American 
Tragedy. The question as to 
whether this is indeed a tragedy 
need not be answered here, but 
there is also the problem as to the 
extent to which the fate shown in 
this work is specifically American. 
Certainly it would not be accurate 
to say that what happened to Clyde 
could occur only in an American 
environment, for it is a fate which 
has been possible virtually any- 
where at any time, even when the 
material lures of society were un- 
developed. But it is likely, com- 
mon, even normal, in recent Amer- 
ican society, with its rootlessness, 
its lack of fixed social structures, 
and the social buoyancy which 
wealth brings. 

In short, we seem to have here 
an example of what may happen 
when, in Emerson’s phrase, “things 
are in the saddle and ride man- 
kind.” At one end of the scale 
there are raised up barbarians like 
Cowperwood, doubtful human pro- 
ducts at best, but arresting as ex- 
emplars of energy. For every one 
of them there are thousands of 
Clyde Griffiths, wrested out of a 
safe and stable orbit by the super- 
ior attractive power of material de- 
sire. Of course, it is not things 
alone that Clyde wants, but all the 
false glamor of which they are the 
sign. As he muses in his cell during 


his last days, he keeps coming back 
to this theme: “He had longed for 
so much there in Kansas City and 
he had had so little. Things—just 
things—had seemed so very import- 
ant tohim...” “... his craving 
for ease and luxury, for beauty, for 
love—his particular kind of love 
that went with show, pleasure, 
wealth, position, his eager and im- 
mutable aspirations and desires.” 
“The few, brief, bright intense mo- 
ments. His desire for more—more 
—...” Others see this in him too. 
The Reverend McMillan broods 
over “His hot, restless heart which 
plainly for the lack of so many 
things which he, the Reverend Mc- 
Millan, had never wanted for, had 
rebelled. And because of that re- 
bellion had sinned mortally and 
was condemned to die.” Bringing 
to a focus one of the few thematic 
elements in the book, his attorney 
calls Clyde’s situation “A case of 
the Arabian Nights, of the ensor- 
celled and the ensorcellor,” trans- 
lating for Clyde’s benefit as “‘A case 
of being bewitched, my poor boy— 
by beauty, love, wealth, by things 
we sometimes think we want very, 
very much, and cannot ever have 


From the very beginning Clyde 
is oppressed by the contrast be- 
tween the shabby, hand-to-mouth 
existence which his family leads 
and the apparent ease and glamor 
of life for others whom he sees at 
school or on the streets. Not only 
does he have nothing, but he has 
no skill or knowledge that can lead 
to anything. Yet, led on by the 
mirage, he does lift himself ma- 
terially by his own _ bootstraps. 
Yearning toward the world of 
brightness, he makes a soda foun- 
tain his first objective, then is 
drawn to the Green-Davidson Ho- 
tel, exchanging the tawdry for the 
garish and vastly enlarging his 
chances to see life and to partici- 
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te in it. The hotel is an excel- 
ent epitome of the spuriousness of 
what Clyde desires. It is a world 
of transients, of people on a moral 
holiday. Even though a bell-hop 
may be proof against the ordinary 
assaults upon the flesh which are 
routine in such an environment, it 
would take a person of firm charac- 
ter to stand out against the assaults 
upon the spirit which come insidi- 
ously from such an atmosphere. As 
it happens, the spell is broken by 
Clyde’s flight, but his adaptability 
is unchanged. He becomes the de- 
mure servitor of the Union League 
Club in Chicago, almost conscious- 
ly waiting for some business man 
to take an interest in him so that 
he can push off in a new direction. 
As the author comments, “. . . 
Clyde had a soul that was not 
destined to grow up. He lacked 
decidedly that mental clarity and 
inner directing application that in 
so many permits them to sort out 
from the facts and avenues of life 
the particular thing or things that 
make for their direct advance- 
ment.” 

Lycurgus presents an ample kind 
of existence that Clyde had not 
even observed previously. He re- 
sponds immediately to the wide 
lawns, the spreading trees, the 
rambling, comfortable houses. He 
resists marriage to Roberta not 
merely because he no longer loves 
her but from an anguished sense of 
all that he will irremediably lose, 
of closing a door which can never 
be forced open again. Once dur- 
ing that fateful spring he happens 
to inquire directions at a shabby 
farmhouse, which turns out to be 
the home of Roberta’s parents. He 
is overcome with misery at the 
sight of it: “The poverty! The re- 
duced _—— of it all. How far 
he had traveled away from just 
such a beginning as this!” 

To show that Clyde is not alone, 


there are glimpses of others like 
him. There is Hortense, the object 
of his first infatuation, who stands 
longingly before a store window 
looking at a short fur jacket and 
calculating how best to get it. 
There is Clyde’s sister Esta, revolt- 
ing as he does against the drabness 
of existence and running off with 
an actor, who is the first to offer 
her escape into the other world. 
Clyde’s fellow bell-hops at the ho- 
tel, some of his early acquaintances 
at Lycurgus are of the same stamp. 
People from nothing lured upward 
by brightness. The tragedy of 
Clyde Griffiths is that there are so 
many of him, people without inner 
direction, not even missing that in- 
ner direction but submitting to 
whatever are the dominant forces 
of the society about them, eager to 
conform even at the cost of integri- 
ty, since the latter concept has little 
meaning to them. Many of them 
succeed in such conformity, in 
erecting an imposing facade with- 
out foundation. They are visible 
by the thousands in New York and 
Hollywood, or wherever shines the 
brightest-burning flame to which 
the moth currently is drawn. They 
are visible in the nearest big town, 
drawn in pitifully short flight to an 
approximate flame. And there are 
those who cannot fly at all, loung- 
ing on street corners and in pool 
halls, gossiping in beauty parlors 
and behind lunch counters, aim- 
lessly chewing the cud of their de- 
sire. 

Such travail is deeply rooted in 
the nature of things. But the na- 
ture of things has taken on a new 
aspect in the writings of the real- 
ists. Because they no longer fix 
responsibility or irresponsibility in 
the stars or an enigmatic provi- 
dence but trace instead a causal 
connection between environment 
and the fate of the individual, they 
lay claim to much the same data as 
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do the social crusaders. The dif- 
ference is in the treatment. Fur- 
ther, by their belief in material 
causality, in the desirability of in- 
vestigation and control of material 
henomena, the realists imply at 
east the possibility of modification 
of these causes, of amelioration of 
their effects. It is one of the ano- 
malies of this view that it is gener- 
ally characterized as a belief in 
“pessimistic determinism”—show- 
ing man caught in a trap from 
which he cannot escape—yet has 
implicit in it the belief that once 
we have adequate knowledge of 
how things work we can do some- 
thing to change the situation. The 
social crusader, however, takes the 
short view: something can and 
must be done at once. The realist 
is depressed by the complexity of 
forces. He has his own Malthusian 
doctrine, involving an arithmetical 
progression of knowledge but a 
geometrical increase of pressures 
and complexities. Without being 
a social activist, he is, to a degree, 
a critic of society in a broad sense, 
precisely because he brings to bear 
a patient and meticulous skill at 
analysis which is sometimes more 
disruptive of the complacency of 
his contemporaries than the at- 
tempted demolitions of the pole- 
mic writers. 

Both the trilogy and An Ameri- 
can Tragedy fit readily into this 
framework of discussion. Frank 
Cowperwood is endowed with cer- 
tain drives and_ characteristics, 
which Dreiser conveniently lumps 
under the heading of “chemisms,” 
something given and ineradicable. 
The organism so endowed develops 
within a certain environment, both 
physical and moral, which acts up- 
on it. It is beside the point to 
qualify the finished product as 
good or bad, since the result has a 
kind of inevitability. We should 
observe and understand, not judge. 


Clyde Griffiths too has his particu- 
lar native endowment, different 
from Cowperwood’s in certain ob- 
vious respects, not so dissimilar in 
others. He too is acted upon by his 
environment, one that is later in 
time and much lower in social and 
economic level than was Cowper- 
wood’s. In his case immediate fa- 
tality results. It is important to 
see how and why this happens; the 
legal problem of guilt is academic, 
and indeed Dreiser does his best to 
provide a problem of guilt that 
cannot be resolved. 

This is literature, not clinical 
study; therefore both these cases 
are individual and on the whole 
exceptional. Their impact on the 
reader and his evaluation of them 
will depend on his experience and 
world view. It is possible for him 
to say that each is so exceptional as 
to be interesting only as a curiosity, 
as a not too meaningful divagation 
from the norm. But it is also pos- 
sible for him to say that, with all 
the local differences allowed for, 
these two men are representatives 
of a surprising number of his fel- 
low human beings and that what 
happens to each of them takes on 
poignancy and universality. Under 
these circumstances the impact will 
be great, its extent depending ulti- 
mately on the intangible of style. 
Where the impact is great, evalu- 
ation will follow—by the reader. It 
is not Dreiser who says it is a pity 
that society did not channel Cow- 
perwood’s will to power more pro- 
fitably. It is not Dreiser who says 
we must attempt to change a so- 
ciety which nullifies the attempt at 
adaptation and _ self-improvement 
of a Clyde Griffiths by holding out 
false lures. We pass the judgment 
and suggest the remedy. We do so 
both because we possess a sensibili- 
ty to which the novelist can appeal 
and because we share in the same 
philosophic bias as he, the belief 
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that something can be done about 
conditions, that from knowledge 
can proceed reshaping. But we 
must remember that it is he who 
provides the knowledge, via a fic- 
tional representation; that it is we, 
under its spur, who pass the judg- 
ment or advocate the change. To 
the degree that the novelist writes 
true in our estimation, we accept 
the experience he has provided, as 
we accept actuality itself, as data 
from which we may infer the need 
for action. 

Even though Dreiser tried in his 
last years to assert that his art had 
always been an instrument of social 
action, the r-cord is against him, 
for as artist he held consistently to 


1This and the following quotations 
from Dreiser’s correspondence are from 
letters in The Theodore Dreiser Col- 


the belief that his sole duty was to 
present life “in the round.” Patient- 
ly, awkwardly, compassionately, he 
examined the human situation as 
he encountered it, probing for 
causes to such depth that he under- 
mined current glib explanations 
and forced a more profound under- 
standing of the forces that make 
character in our time. He proves— 
ironically, when we consider his 
later doctrinal commitments—that 
the best social critic is after all the 
man who is not committed, because 
he sees most clearly and has the 
courage and the passion to put 
down what he sees. 


Swarthmore College 


lection in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library. 





KATHERINE MANSFIELD’S BOAT IMAGE 
CELESTE TURNER WRIGHT 


Almost every recent anthology 
of the short story includes some 
work of Katherine Mansfield (1888- 
1923). The core of each narrative 
is usually an object—the pear tree 
in “Bliss,” the fur neckpiece in 
“Miss Brill.” With Katherine, as 
with her master Chekhov, a fond- 
ness for symbols was _ innate. 
Throughout her personal records— 
the Scrapbook, the intimate Letters 
to John Middleton Murry (1951), 
and the Journal, now newly aug- 
mented and reissued—occur favor- 
ite symbols, whose emotional im- 
portance is manifest. Since they 
_— in the stories as well, they 
illuminate the relation between 
literature and life. A biographical 
sketch of Katherine almost writes 
itself in terms of a boat image, 
which for her had various mean- 
ings: escape, the voyage through 
life, and a triumph over the fear of 
death. 

Katherine came honestly by her 
longing for boats. In childhood 
she had heard her mother sigh: “I 
do wish I hadn’t married. I wish 
I'd been an explorer. . . . The Riv- 
ers of China, for instance.” Besides 
this anecdote the Journal for De- 
cember, 1920, contains the title of 
a future story, “At the Bay” (1921), 
wherein Linda, the mother, pic- 
tures those Chinese riverboats and 
the se that might have been. 
In “Prelude” (1917),? seeing the 
aloe plant as a ship with lifted 
oars, Linda fancies herself caught 
up and crying “Faster! Faster!” 


The thorns are so sharp that no 
one will dare pursue—not even her 
husband, whom she secretly dreads. 
According to the Journal, ““Moth- 
er knew no geography whatever”; 
she might, then, have selected Rus- 
sia instead of China. The frustrat- 
ed heroine of “A Dill Pickle” 
(1917) hungers for the river life 
in Russia—the song of the Volga 
boatmen; a picnic by the Black 
Sea, with the coachman impulsive- 
ly sharing—‘‘Have a dill pickle.” 
In the Journal for June, 1918, 
boats are likewise associated with 
fellowship: The invalid Katherine 
was resting with a woman friend 
upon a seacliff in Cornwall, eating 
strawberries and watching a three- 
masted vessel. “Oh,” said the 
friend, “how I'd like to be on 
board!” And straightway, in fancy, 
they were sliding on the deck, shar- 
ing their fruit with a handsome 
crew—“‘Have some strawberries!”* 
A New Zealander might natural- 
ly dream of boats. Katherine 
throughout 1907 fumed at provin- 
cial Wellington and longed to be 
embarking for London, where she 
had attended Queen’s College. To 
her notebook she confided, “Far 
away a steamer is calling . . . and— 
God, God—my restless soull!!!""* Her 
story “The Wind Blows” (1915) 
depicts her with her brother Les- 
lie, gazing after a “beautiful and 
mysterious” steamer. The two im- 
agine themselves on board: “Good- 
bye, little island, good-bye.” 
Katherine in her twentieth year 
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burned to follow the example of 
Arnold ‘Trowell, a musical prodigy 
whom, since thirteen, she had wor- 
shipped. Arnold was already 
launched on a European career. 
There is something of him in her 
sketch (1917) about a New Zea- 
land boy who, having received a 
traveling scholarship, goes to bed 
in the sort of bliss that often visit- 
ed Katherine herself: “He began 
to laugh, cuddling down, burying 
his face in the pillow. And away 
the little boat floated.”® On July 
9, 1908, Katherine was similarly 
happy. Promised one hundred 
pounds a year by her rich but dis- 
approving father, she left her na- 
tive island forever, with hopes of a 
literary career. 

In England, slighted by Arnold 
Trowell, she rushed first into a 
catastrophic affair with his brother, 
then into an unhappy marriage 
with a society musician. She 
emerged shattered. “A Truthful 
Adventure” (1910) shows her in 
Bruges, trying to heal her spirit by 
floating up and down the canals; 
but the trip is ruined by crude 
companions. Back in London, she 
tried to live by her pen. The spring 
of 1912 brought her the love of a 
penniless Oxford student, John 
Middleton Murry. According to a 
biography which he sponsored in 
1933, the two were first united by 
the image of a boat. Murry, ap- 
palled at the insignificance of man, 
was weeping over a volume on 
Egypt, The Boat of a Million 
Years; and Katherine confessed her 
love.® 

Though the musician did not 
divorce her, she and Murry formed 
an alliance. An essay of theirs in 
his magazine Rhythm likened art- 
ists to seafarers, a race apart from 
the frightened “little people” on 
shore.’ Katherine must, like George 
Eliot, have been snubbed for an 
irregular union; often to her the 
nonartistic mind appeared evil. On 


April 3, 1914, the Journal record- 
az “I feel a real horror of people 
closing over me. . . . I wish I lived 
on a barge with J. for a husband 
and a little boy for a son.” There- 
after she pictured her relation with 
Murry as a voyage. 

But even among fellow-artists, 
life cannot be all clear sailing. 
When Murry and D. H. Lawrence 
“desponded together” over the 
World War, Katherine felt exclud- 
ed; and early in 1915, leaving Mur- 
ry “for good,” she fancied herself 
in love with Francis Carco. A brief 
visit to that French novelist con- 
vinced her of her error. “An Indi- 
screet Journey” (1915) describes 
her search for Carco in the war 
zone. Written after her disillusion, 
the story announces: “When the 
war is over I shall have a barge and 
drift along these rivers with a white 
cat and a pot of mignonette to 
bear me company.” A human ship- 
mate is no longer included. But 
she soon found herself drawn back 
to Murry despite the inevitable 
friction. Another quarrel, late the 
same year, resulted from her pro- 
longed mourning for the death of 
her soldier brother, Leslie. Event- 
ually, after her seclusion in the 
South of France, she begged Murry 
to rejoin her. If he could not—she 
wrote him on December 29, 1915— 
“I shall pin our colours to the mast 
of another little boat and put out 
on another sea.’* Forthwith he 
came, and they lived at peace while 
she was composing “The Aloe” as 
a memorial to Leslie. 

Early in 1918, with the onset of 
tuberculosis, she again sought the 
South of France. What with war 
and her illness, it was no longer a 
paradise. And Murry was not 
there. She lived for his letters, 
each (she wrote him on January 
27) “a wave that brings you a rip- 
ple nearer—you in your boat.” On 
December 13 she had prescribed 
for his nerves: “Take a deep breath 
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and think of . . . a little boat rid- 
ing in ever so slowly.” She could 
not follow her own teaching. Ex- 
hausted by ee she wailed 
on April 3, 1918, “My little boat 
feels awfully knocked about to- 
night, and I’ve had to creep into 
the cabin and hide my head.” In 
May she was able to reach England 
and to become Murry’s lawful wife. 
Since, however, he was busy with 
war work, the invalid bride was 
rusticated without him to Corn- 
wall. On May 22 and 30, she so 
laced herself at the docks—“Oh, 
God, how I love boats!”—pretend- 
ing that the new lugger abuildin 
was for him and her (the King an 
the Queen) and her Japanese doll. 
In the fall of 1919 she was exiled 
to Italy for the winter. She gazed 
often at the expanse of sea below 
her casetta. In her letters to Murry 
between October 7 and November 
17, the boat image faithfully fol- 
lowed her cycles of bliss and de- 
spair. Ecstatically watching a 


pink sea at daybreak, she pictured 
a pleasure craft with Murry’s blue 
shirt for a sail. Then the gardener 
cheated her, all mankind turned 
corrupt, and a boat, far out, looked 


“inevitable . . . and dead silent—a 
little black spot, like the spot on a 
lung.” Bad weather, in the con- 
spiracy, drove her to bed with a 
fever. The sea was now very pale. 
A boat inspired her only to thank 
Heaven that she and Murry were 
not drowned like Shelley. She 
awaited their reunion: “The boat 
has only 196 waves to ride over.” 
Rallying, she assured him, “I'll not 
fail again. Fire away, old ship— 
sail on serenely. . . . I shall never 
send another signal of distress— 
NEVER.” She loved his vessel, the 
Athenaeum.’ 

Winter weather brought illness 
and despair. A Christmas visit from 
Murry only deepened her loneli- 
ness when, early in January, he left 
her. Her Journal expressed hatred 


of the roaring waves. On January 
6, 1920, she had a nightmare: “I 
thought I was at sea tossing.” As 
if to punish her husband for de- 
sertion she wrote, on January 10 
and 11, “The Man without a Tem- 
perament,” applauding an English- 
man who gallantly endures exile on 
the Riviera with a consumptive 
wife. The twin beds of this couple 
are compared to boats or ships 
(making the voyage side by side) . 
When, on January 21, friends re- 
moved Katherine from the casetta 
to comfortable Menton, she wrote 
Murry that it was like a rescue 
from drowning. Her bitterness 
lingered until February 11: “I 
have felt like a person in an open 
boat, tossing about in frightful 
waves . . . and you have seen me 
from your ship and refused .. . to 
rescue me.” by March 22 she had 
forgiven him: “Precious love, at a 
wave a week my slow boat has five 
waves to get over.” In April she 
returned to England and a summer 
of marital infelicity. 

Autumn meant going back to 
Menton. But her villa was charm- 
ing, Bliss and Other Stories was 
coming out, and she wrote Murry 
ecstatically on October 6: “Now, 
get off, my pilot, until next Christ- 
mas. I can manage rocks and shoals 
and storms—anything.” Reviewing 
for his Athenaeum a novel about 
consumptives, she said that an in- 
ner voice whispers to each of us, 
“Sooner or later . . . the ship is go- 
ing to sink out of sight of land.’ 
From that book, nevertheless, she 
gained assurance that love was one 
treasure she could carry to the end. 
The review is dated October 29. 
On the eighteenth she had written 
Murry her philosophy concerning 
illness: 


We resist, we are terribly frightened. 
The little boat enters the dark fearful 
gulf and our only cry is to escape— 
“put me on land again!” But it’s use- 
less. Nobody listens. The shadowy 
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figure rows on. One ought to sit still 
and uncover one’s eyes. — 

The great failing was “to be fright- 
ened. Pexfect Love casteth out 
Fear.” In December she sent a 
drawing of herself and Murry to- 
gether in a boat sailing toward the 
sun. She exhorted her husband to 
take courage; it would be farcical 
for a man or an artist to preach the 
good life while rowing about in his 
“little boat with the worm-eaten 
ship and chaos.”’* 

Next fall (1921) she composed 
one of her finest stories, “The Voy- 
age,” describing an overnight tri 
that she had taken, in childhood, 
with her grandmother. She now 
loved that New Zealand from 


which she had once been so eager 
to escape. The loss of her brother 
had quickened her childhood mem- 
ories; and these, idealized in “The 
Aloe” (1916), had not only subli- 
mated her grief but proved to be 
her best literary material. During 


the Cornish vacation, on June 20, 
1918, the Journal had lamented 
that New Zealand was 11,500 miles 
too far away. Now, when Kather- 
ine dreamed of boats, they moved 
toward the island where she was 
born, the family from which she 
had been alienated. 

In Switzerland on New Year's 
Day, 1922, the Journal mentioned 
a dream of sailing “to Egypt with 
Grandma—a very white boat.” This 
is the grandmother whom Kezia 
(the child Katherine Mansfield) 
idolizes in “Prelude” and “At the 
Bay.” Four days later came “a long 
typical boat dream. I was, as usual, 
going to N.Z. But for the first time 
my stepmother was very friendly— 
so nice. I loved her.” On Janua 
14 came a vision of crossing’ beauti- 


1Journal of Katherine Mansfield, 
ed. J. Middleton Murry (N.Y., 1946), 


ful seas, with the knowledge that 
her brother was living. In Paris on 
February 14, acting as a subject for 
painful medical experiments (the 
period of writing “The Fly”), 
Katherine recorded that “another 
hellish day” had been followed by 
“one of my perfect dreams. . . sail- 
ing with my parasol opened .. . 
Heavenly the sea, the sky, the land 
—parasoi pink, boat pale pink.” 

The powerful fragment called 
“Six Years After” (1922) shows 
her fictionized parents at sea. They 
are much older than in “At the 
Bay”; their boy has grown up and 
has been killed in the war. While 
Linda, the mother, far more lova- 
ble now than in “Prelude,” sits on 
the deck mourning, the dusk falls 
“like ash on the pallid water.” The 
atmosphere becomes ghostly; this 
steamer seems to be “outward 
bound.” Actually, Katherine's 
mother had died three years after 
Leslie. In the story, Linda’s 
thoughts of her dead son are fol- 
lowed by lines of cheerful realism, 
suggesting the voyager’s confidence 
in the course: “And the little 
steamer, growing determined, 
throbbed on, pressed on, as if at 
the end of the journey there wait- 
om...” 

The sentence remains incom- 
plete; “Six Years After,” so Mr. 
Murry surmises in his introduction 
to the Doves’ Nest volume, may be 
the last story that Katherine Mans- 
field worked upon. “I am,” she 
wrote him on October 24, 1922, “‘at 
the end of my source for the time. 
... I want to write—but differently 
—far more steadily.” 

She died early in the new year. 


University of California, Davis 


pp. 172, 168. Katherine’s works are 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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2The Short Stories of Katherine 
Mansfield (N.Y., 1950) contains all 
stories mentioned in this essay except 
“The Aloe,” a separate volume (N.Y., 
1930) . 

®Journal, pp. 92-93. 

‘Antony Alpers, Katherine Mans- 
field: A Biography (N.Y., 1953), p. 81. 

5The Scrapbook of Katherine Mans- 
field, ed. J. Middleton Murry (N.Y., 
1940) , p. 117. 

*Ruth Elvish Mantz and J. Middle- 
ton Murry, The Life of Katherine 
—- (London, 1933), pp. 345- 
46. 
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field: A Critical Study (New Haven, 
1951), p. 59, citing “Seriousness in 
Art,” published in July, 1912. 

8Katherine Mansfield’s Letters to 
John Middleton Murry 1913-1922 (N. 
Y., 1951) contains all the letters to 
Murry cited, by date, in this essay. 

*Letters to Murry, pp. 320, 343, 348- 
$49, 380, for passages mentioned in 
this paragraph. 

1°Katherine Mansfield, Novels and 
Novelists, ed. J. Middleton Murry, (N. 
Y., 1930), p. 291, on A Gift of the 
Dusk, by R. O. Prowse. 
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BRIEF NOTES 


Two Notes on T. S. Eliot 
DONALD L. STANFORD 


I. The Ring Dance in “The Hol- 
low Men” 


An interesting example of T. S. 
Eliot’s mythic method as he em- 
poe it in “The Hollow Men” 

as so far failed to attract the at- 
tention of any of Eliot’s commenta- 
tors. Eliot defined the mythic 
method in his well known review 
of Joyce’s Ulysses: 


In using the myth, in manipulating a 
continuous parallel between contem- 
poraneity and antiquity, Mr. Joyce is 
pursuing a method which others must 
pursue after him. . . . It is simply a 
way of controlling, of ordering, of giv- 
ing a shape and a significance to the 
immense panorama of futility and an- 
archy which is contemporary history 
. . . Psychology . . . ethnology and the 
The Golden Bough have occurred to 
make possible what was impossible 
even a few years ago . . . It is, I seri- 
ously believe, a step toward making 
the modern world possible for art .. .* 


Eliot’s use of this method in 
“The Waste Land” has been thor- 
oughly explicated as has been the 
frequent employment in the poem 
of the symbolism of ancient fertility 
rites associated with the Grail leg- 
end. When Eliot composed “The 
Hollow Men” (which appeared in 
1925, three years after ““The Waste 
Land”), the anthropological ma- 
terial which went into “The Waste 


Land” was evidently still fresh in 
his mind, for when he wrote in the 
last section of ““The Hollow Men”: 


Here we go round the prickly pear 
Prickly pear prickly pear 

Here we go round the prickly pear 
At five o'clock in the morning 


he probably intended the passage 
to recall the ancient fertility rite of 
the ring dance and at the same 
time to comment ironically on the 
sterility of modern civilization 
which has lost much of its religion. 

The dance as it appears in Eliot’s 
poem calls to mind, of course, the 
children’s dance around the mul- 
berry bush. But the association 
goes much deeper than this. The 
seemingly innocent children’s 
dance is a survival of the dance 
around the Maypole, which in turn 
probably derived from the witches’ 
dance around the devil or horned 
god. It is perhaps the oldest religi- 
ous dance in history, and a picture 
of stone age men dancing around 
the horned god of fertility has sur- 
vived on paleolithic cave walls.” 
(There is even an account of a ring 
dance around the figure of 
Christ) .2 Eliot’s purpose in using 
this anthropological material is ob- 
vious. The modern ring dance is 
not around a fertility god or 
around a symbol which stands for 
fertility, but around the prickly 
pear, a fitting symbol of sterility. 
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The passage is a clear example of 
the mythic method by which the 
past is used as a commentary on 
the present. 


II. Burbank, Bleistein, and Tenny- 
son’s “The Sisters” 


Eliot has incorporated a line 
from one of Tennyson’s poems into 
his “Burbank with a_ Baedeker: 
Bleistein with a Cigar,” a “borrow- 
ing” which has not been noticed 
heretofore. Eliot’s poem begins: 


Burbank crossed a little bridge 
Descending at a small hotel; 
Princess Volupine arrived, 
They were together, and he fell. 


Tennyson’s “The Sisters” begins: 


We were two daughters of one race: 
She was the fairest in the face: 
The wind is blowing in turret and 
tree. 
They were together, and she fell; 


The jingling metre of Tennyson’s 
verse is echoed by Eliot, and the 
fourth line of each poem is exactly 
the same except for the pronoun. 


1T. S. Eliot, “Ulysses, Order and 
Myth,” The Dial, LXXV (1923), 483. 
*See Margaret A. Murray, The God 
of the Witches, London, 1933 passim; 
also her The Witch-Cult in Western 


Eliot’s line, then, obviously 
comes from “The Sisters,” but the 
question remains as to whether or 
not the “borrowing” was intention- 
al. If it was intentional and if 
Eliot wished to call up, by associ- 
ation, the context of Tennyson’s 
poem, his purpose failed, for the 
parallel has gone unnoticed for 
thirty-five years, and indeed it 
would be difficult to find any simi- 
larity, ironic or otherwise, between 
Tennyson’s imitation of a Medi- 
eval revenge ballad and Eliot’s 
ironic verses on the decline of Ve- 
nice. If the “borrowing” was in- 
tentional but with no idea of al- 
luding to Tennyson’s poem, then 
Eliot simply took another poet's 
line without acknowledgement. Fi- 
nally, it is possible that Eliot’s use 
of Tennyson’s line was unconscious 
and unintentional. 

This one example of Eliot’s prac- 
tice of writing poetry with some- 
one else’s verse is very slight, but 
it does raise the question of the 
value of the method. 


Louisiana State University 


Europe, Oxford, 1921, pp. 130-3. 

Montague Rhodes James, The Apo- 
cryphal New Testament, Oxford, 1924, 
pp. 253-4. 
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Wallace Stevens 
DEATT HUDSON 


Wallace Stevens was one of the 
notable frontiersmen of modern 
American try. The idea of the 
isolated alien poet in a mechanis- 
tic, disillusioned, unappreciative 
era has been so often referred to 
that it has become a kind of super 
cliche. However, those major Amer- 
ican poets generally regarded as 
the pathfinders of the first half of 
the century were confronted with 
a scientific age, a time of rational- 
ism, realism and materialism. The 
problem of poetry seemed to lie in 
the discovery of an antidote for 
the sugary wish-wash mistakenly 


being labeled as serious art. Irony 
was the answer to sentimentality. 
There was the necessity for a new 
language and an expansion of sub- 


ject material. Here was war and 
political and social upheaval. Here 
was chaos. The problem of art was 
to find a convention for chaos. The 
metaphor replaced the simile. Poe- 
try made a sharp swerve from the 
abstract toward the concrete. And 
from these times demanding these 
considerations, Wallace Stevens 
came forward at the age of 44 to 
publish a thin volume of verse. 
Mr. Stevens’ response to an un- 
friendly world apparently bounded 
by the scientifically verifiable was 
not that of the “exiles.” He did 
not flee from America in fact, but 
maintained the pose which the 
world of affairs had provided him 
in law and the insurance busi- 
ness, although in fantasy he created 
a world more hospitable, more 


beautiful, and more emotionally 
satisfying. In poking around in the 
debris of the physical, social, and 
political scene, he concluded that 
there was little of this reality, at 
least as it was interpreted by mod- 
ern science and the forces of real- 
ism, that was worth salvaging for 
art. It was unlovely and it was un- 

oetic. There was nothing ennob- 
ing about it. For the aesthetic eye, 
it provided only monotony. What 
next? One could deny the existence 
of this deadening environment al- 
together or one could do something 
else. Stevens decided to do some- 
thing else. He would extend the 
reality through the addition of an- 
other ingredient—a forgotten one 
in a hard-headed century—the im- 
agination. This addition was not 
thought of as being entirely new— 
some surrealistic creation. But for 
Stevens it was conceived of as the 
“essential will of things,” some- 
thing latent but inherent which the 
poet could revive. When imagina- 
tion was added to reality, the sum 
would be REALITY or complete- 
ness! Why shouldn’t the medita- 
tions and musings, the discovery 
of subtleties and correspondences 
in the physical world, be as much 
a part of reality as the tangible 
physical object or the objective ex- 
perience? But so much effort had 
been expended by these opposition 
forces who were convinced that 
only the physical, the mechanistic, 
the prosaic belonged to the real 
that it would be difficult to renew 
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belief in the power of the imagina- 
tion. Yet this had to be done. In 
Stevens’ words, “Force from within 
had to be exerted against force 
from without.” Gifted with this 
force from within, Stevens set out 
to correct the distortion as he saw 
it. The poem was the “supreme 
fiction,” “the necessary angel,” the 
“blue guitar,” through which the 
imagination could exert its impact 
to alter reality and the lopsided in- 
terpretation of it. The persuasion 
of Harmonium, his first collection, 
has been compared to that of a 
travel poster which caused those 
who flipped through its pages to 
telephone the nearest steamship 
agency to schedule a Caribbean 
cruise.” 

Art is not to be taken too serious- 
ly, according to Stevens, because 
life is not to be taken too seriously. 
Parodies almost parody parody as 
they skip adroitly along the thin 
edge separating sense and nonsense. 
The last stanza of “The Revolu- 
tionists Stop for Orangeade”’ con- 
cludes on a “Yankee Doodle” note. 
And in XXV of “The Man with 
the Blue Guitar,” the imitative 
rhythm of a square dance call over- 
lays a soberness of theme.* 

In his essay, “Imagination as 
Value,” Stevens explains that “In 
the service of love and imagination 
nothing can be too lavish, too sub- 
lime or too festive.”"* And in The 
Shaping Spirit, O’Connor reports 
that when Stevens was asked by 
Benet to select his favorite poem, 
he chose “The Emperor of Ice 
Cream” because of its “gaudiness.’”*® 
Here the poet suggests that the 
only power worth heeding is that 
of the immediate and fragmentary. 

Certain critics have suggested 
that Stevens has been content to 
stroll barefoot through sensual par- 
ticulars. Such a contention mis- 
construes the nature of Stevens’ 
aesthetic perspective. Certainly the 


imagination at work in the poem 
can create exotic worlds where one 
may temporarily dwell. But else- 
where is the ever-present “war be- 
tween the mind and the sky.” The 

t must continue to wrestle with 
this dichotomy. The poem with its 
possibilities for sounding aesthetic 
overtones—felt to be closely allied 
with the harmonic possibilities of 
music—should provide a momen- 
tary resolution of this conflict. The 
poet, according to Stevens, must 
play on the resemblances of things. 
Change is to be regarded as the 
only constant. 

The philosophical underpin- 
nings of Wallace Stevens’ structure 
include the suggestion of an ab- 
stract something beyond any par- 
ticular sensed object. This mysti- 
cal quality beyond the immediate 
experience suggests a possible aes- 
thetic counterpart of the Nirvana 
of Buddhism or the “undifferenti- 
ated aesthetic continuum” referred 
to by F. S. C. Northrop in his dis- 
cussion of Eastern philosophy in 
The Meeting of East and West.° 
This quality of “beyondness” in 
Stevens is often referred to as the 
sky or as “final blue.” It may be 
symbolized by a fusion of colors as 
in “The Man whose Pharnyx was 
Bad” in which the poet indicates 
that a resolution of the perpetual 
dichotomy between the lower-case 
and the upper-case realities, be- 
tween intellect and imagination, 
between “the mind and the sky,” 
might be achieved: 

Perhaps, if winter once could pene- 
trate 


Through all its purples to the final 
slate, 


Persisting bleakly in an icy haze, .. .7 


or as in stanza VI of “Le Monocle 
de Mon Oncle”: 


If men at forty will be painting lakes 

The ephemeral blues must merge for 
them in one, 

The basic slate, the universal hue . . .* 
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Against this “undifferentiated aes- 
thetic continuum” of which one 
only catches glimpses is that flux 
of sensations, aoe. resemb- 
lances of a world in change. Stevens 
writes richly of these nuances, these 
harmonies, these subtle shadings of 
experience. In “Sea Surface Full 
of Clouds,” one finds a more 
sumptuous version of the semanti- 
cist Hayakawa’s admonishment that 
“Cow' is not cow® is not cow’.’® 
The poem entitled “Thirteen Ways 
of Looking at a Blackbird” suggests 
a similar kind of perspective.” 

In X of “An Ordinary Evening 
in New Haven,” Stevens again re- 
fers to the old conflict: 


We do not know what is real and what 
is mot. ... 

(Our spirit) is not imprisoned. It 
resides 

In a permanence composed of im- 
permanence, . 


In part V of “Owl’s Clover,” he 
notes: “It is only enough/To live 
incessantly in change.” And in 
the poem, “A Lot of People Bath- 
ing in a Stream,” he concludes: 


How good it was at home again at 
night 

To prepare for bed, in the frame of 
the house, and move 

Round the rooms, which do not ever 
seem to change. . .'* 


Within the poem the poet can 
provide a momentary resolution of 
the dichotomy of which Stevens is 
so conscious. One may become tem- 
porarily aware of that permanence 
within, above, and beyond immedi- 
ately perceivable changes. Or one 
may occasionally forget the dicho- 
tomy through contemplation of cer- 
tain basic, elemental objects which 
are not subject, according to Ste- 
vens, to transformations in meta- 
phor. These objects do not need 
imagination to give them comple- 
tion in upper-case reality. They 


are of themselves complete. In 
“The Comedian as the Letter C,” 
Stevens notes that: 


The plum survives its poems... 

(It) survives in its own form, 

Beyond these changes, good fat guzzly 
fruit.* 


While in “The Motive for Meta- 
phor,” he suggests that the ma- 
terial for metaphor is to be discov- 
ered in the association of half-tones 
rather than whole, in the partially 
obscure rather than the fully dis- 
closed: 


Desiring the exhilarations of changes: 

The motive for metaphor, shrinking 
from 

The weight of primary noon, 

The A B C of being, 


The ruddy temper, the hammer 

Of red and blue, the hard sound— 

Steel against intimation—the sharp 
flash, 

The vital. arrogant, fatal, dominant 
X. 


Those poems that confront the 
dichotomy directly within the 
poem; those that offer exotic de- 
scription or play upon the shadings 
and subtleties of a particular ex- 
perience; arid those that deal be- 
grudgingly with the lower-case re- 
ality in which so many of the poet’s 
contemporaries have their existence 
suggest rough categories of division 
for much of Stevens’ poetry. In 
poems that concentrate on the lat- 
ter, Stevens’ tone is not likely to be 
one of sympathy but of resignation, 
as in “The Snow Man.” The poet 
must continually shake himself free 
of the boredom which accompanies 
his contemplation of the skeleta! 
reality and set out anew to attack 
the old conflict or to tour extrava- 
gant worlds where one’s ears can 
again ring with fictive music, and 
one might dream of periwinkles 
and baboons. 
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In “Materia Poetica” he suggests 
poetry as a substitute for religion 
as a means of support in a skeptical 
age. For the most part the realities 
of his time have acted only as 
ye a to the lush worlds of 
the Imagination. “The mind,” ac- 
cording to Stevens, “has added 
nothing to human nature. Poetic 
value is an intuitional value.” 
The poet respects no knowledge 
except his own. He is “to make, to 
confect/ The final elegance, not to 
console/ Nor sanctify, but plainly 
to propound.”** No, the poet does 
not have social or political obliga- 
tions. Neither is he a moralist. He 
is an epicure who transforms those 
who come in contact with his poet- 
ry into epicures.’* He does not lead 
people from the chaos in which 
they find themselves nor does he 
comfort them. “His role,” says Ste- 


vens in his essay, ““The Noble Ri- 
der and the Sound of Words,” is to 
help people live their lives. “His 
function has to do with giving life 
whatever savor it possess.’ 

His critics have accused him of 
mistaking, especially in many of 
his later poems, the more abstract 
provinces of philosophy for the 
more personal provinces of poetry. 
But in such poems as “Sunday 
Morning” and “Le Monocle de 
Mon Oncle,” Stevens succeeded in 
creating a world of poetry to serve 
as an extension of that world in 
which we live, “a world to which 
we turn incessantly and without 
knowing it... that... gives to life 
the supreme fiction which enables 
us to withstand the unlovely and to 
perceive .. . the opposite of chaos 
in chaos.”’** 

North High School, Denver. 





1Bernard Heringman, “The Critical 
Angel,” Kenyon Review, Summer, 
1952. 


*Randall Jarrell, “Reflections on 
Wallace Stevens,” Partisan Review, 
Vol. 18 (May, 1951). 

*Wallace Stevens, The Collected 
Poems of Wallace Stevens (New York, 
1954), p. 178. 

*Wallace Stevens, The Necessary 
Angel (New York, 1951), p. 154. 


®William Van O’Connor, The Shap- 
ing Spirit (New York, 1950). 

F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of 
con and West (New York, 1952), p. 
40. 

"Wallace Stevens, Harmonium (New 
York, 1931), p. 164. 

®Ibid., p. 25. 

*S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action 
(New York, 1941). 


Wallace Stevens, Harmonium, p. 
158. 

11Wallace Stevens, The Auroras of 
Autumn (New York, 1950), p. 128. 

Wallace Stevens, The Man with 
the Blue Guitar (New York, 1937). 

Wallace Stevens, Transport to 
Summer (New York, 1947), p. 103. 

Wallace Stevens, Harmonium,, pp. 
69-70. 

Wallace Stevens, Transport to 
Summer, p. 6. 
ne Stevens, Harmonium, p. 
16. 

Wallace Stevens, The Necessary 
Angel, p. 36. 

Wallace Stevens, Transport to 
Summer, p. 126. 

Wallace Stevens, The Necessary 
Angel, p. 30. 

°Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

Tbid., p. 153. 
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FAULKNER’S FAITH: 
ROOTS FROM THE WILD PALMS 
CARL GALHARN 


On the last page’ of “The Wild 
Palms” part of his The Wild 
Palms, William Faulkner wrote for 
his hero to say: “Yes... between 
grief and nothing I will take grief.” 
And eleven years later, eleven years 
after The Wild Palms’ publishing 
date, in his acceptance of the 1949 
Nobel Prize for Literature, Faulk- 
ner wrote, himself saying the now 
celebrated words: “It is easy 
enough to say that man is immortal 
simply because he will endure .. . 
I refuse to accept this. I believe 
that man will not merely endure: 
he will prevail. He is immortal, 
not because he alone among crea- 
tures has an inexhaustible voice, 
but because he has a soul, a spirit 
capable of compassion and sacrifice 
and endurance.” 

An assumption plausibly base- 
able upon these two ostensibly 
counter-evidencing clusters of words 
would be: in the eleven years 
elapsed between their appearance 
in print there came about in the 
fundamental outlook of William 
Faulkner on life a deep-set change 
—that from an endurance for grief, 
a choice between either “grief” or 
“nothing,” human existence had 
come for Faulkner to infer essen- 
tially a prevailing by soul. Yet, had 
it really? And, if so, might its devel- 
opment be traced validly in his 
works? 

Faulkner’s own always has been, 
as was iterated in his Nobel speech, 
a “human heart in conflict with 


itself.” Within its depths always 
he has striven to environ and con- 
tain those cankering things which, 
in the stringencies of being human, 
might have altered or even stilled 
its beat. That, even bounded, these 
have remained potent and tenaci- 
ous is evidenced in the extreme- 
ranging diapason of Faulkner’s 
work—but still they have not 
changed the searching rhythm of 
the vessel bounding them. In strict 
retrospect, the essential biases com- 
eg. that heart to conflict never 

ave been made to vary: a Milton 
in the twentieth century, Faulkner 
has sought ever for himself “to jus- 
tify the ways of God to men,” and 
to the burden of this quest he has 
added that dilemma made more 
and more pressing in our time—to 
justify in the light of man’s modern 
conceivings of himself, the exis- 
tence of a God. It is no wonder 
that the fabric of his every work, 
the whole vast arras of his “epic of 
art,” is stamped with the tincture 
of suffering. 

Suffering in a wasteland—T. S. 
Eliot felt himself so in America, 
and he fled it for England and 
thence back more than three hun- 
dred years in English time in his 
search for sustenance. But Faulk- 
ner’s wasteland in the American 
South set him, rather than fleeing 
it, to digging through it with the 


, hope that beneath the wasted 


things, the things that in truth did 
appall him, might be found again 
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the things “just softer, more con- 
stant, quieter”’—the worthy things 
of the old honored Southern tradi- 
tion. Yet Faulkner's past-to-be- 
cherished, his source of probable 
succor, lay as much upon the sur- 
face as beneath it—somehow part of 
the waste and conducing its decay. 
Still digging, Faulkner realized 
what he dug through and cast away 
as unworthy was what he was dig- 
ging for. He realized that if he 
were to find something “more con- 
stant, quieter” it should not be 
what at first he had hoped to find. 
It made him suffer. He suffered be- 
cause he had believed in something 
and what he believed in had been 
to him so pure and right that every- 
thing else living seemed wrong and 
tainted. He saw this and knew it, 
and still he kept digging. He dug 
now implemented by the tools of 
his time—the findings of the sci- 
ences, the new meanings, the new 
parts of humanness—and his tools 
carried him as deep perhaps as any 
man of his time might go in litera- 
ture in seeking both to find and to 
vindicate meaning. And with each 
addition to deepness he found it 
more and more wrenching to re- 
solve what he would find with what 
he felt he must believe. The new 
scientific dicta, the heralding of 
truths working only in a frame, of 
findings experimented into un- 
equivicality qualified him in his 
own “personal adventure”—“a life’s 
work in the agony and sweat of 
the human spirit . . . to create out 
of the materials of the human spirit 
something which did not exist be- 
fore.”"* And the new actuality he 
found, if it were to remain actual 
or if he were to remain actual to 
himself, he had to admit transcend- 
ed or at least controverted the 
things he believed in and was suf- 
fering for—‘the old verities and 
truths of the heart.”? To Faulkner, 
as to most “bred” men of our 


American cultural tradition, these 
old truths and verities were, had 
been, God-given. And Faulkner be- 
ing originally a devout Southerner, 
a Southerner devout in most of the 
facets of the old Southern diamond 
of devoutness, the unceasing hu- 
man fount of these God-given veri- 
ties had been, had to be, the Holy 
Bible. The Bible told what hu- 
manness should be, what God had 
wanted and assumedly still wanted 
it to be. But Faulkner, digging 
ever deeper into that humanness, 
found instead that God was not 
what he had thought Him to be, 
that God could be no mere high 
eternal Judger, no mere maximed 
projection of the transcendent 
quintessence of a visionarily per- 
fect humanness: that God was in- 
finitely more than human, and of 
a force incomprehensible to human 
minds, insensible perhaps even for 
human spirits. 

Yet the old morality remained 
with Faulkner. Sex. carnality, aph- 
rodisia—all the bodily covetousness 
decried in the Bible—seem to have 
been for Faulkner in life an almost 
constant source of abhorrence. 
Whenever in his early novels he 
spoke of them, almost invariably 
they were cloaked as perversion so 
that they seemed not to belong, not 
to be rightfull; a part of real hu- 
manness. Incest and miscegenation 
were the prime growths of their 
urgings, and these incontestibly 
mirrored the horrific debasement 
of the South. That underlying ail 
real love between man and woman 
there persisted a sexual supporting 
matrix Faulkner seemed not to rea- 
lize or at least not willing to ac- 
cept. It would seem that Faulk- 
ner’s first view of love, as his first 
view of life, was an almost wholly 
idealized and romanticized one 
wherein woman stood as earthly 
embodiment of all human perfec- 
tion, all beauty and virtue. But 
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like the old South itself, the South’s 
anodyned concept of woman 
proved flawed and faulted to 
Faulkner.* The proving, almost by 
rote, proved too to be an embitter- 
ing one, to be succored only in 
alienation. And still there remains 
about it an aura somehow compar- 
able to the bitterness and aliena- 
tion of a schoolboy who having 
stole one night to his teacher’s 
home laden with the old apple 
symbol of love for her, caught her 
instead in unwary intercourse with 
the school principal, and, seeing 
his dreams shattered by these very 
ones who had taught him to make 
dreams, gained his vengeance on 
the spot before them by vowing 
never again to attend school. So, 
the schoolboy never permitting 
himself to know his teacher better, 
to know what kind of woman she 
was, and, thinking of women solely 
as females, turning then to the 
women of the brothels, his old 
‘se emotion still cankering in his 

eart, and his mind striving to blot 


it out by exacerbating him into do- 
ing the things that would prove 
any schoolhouse to be but a brothel 
fronted by a different sign. 


Faulkner’s exacerbation was 
much the same. Schooled in a tra- 
dition existing now almost solely 
in tradition, he could see through 
its laxness into its sham. It was all 
a sham, and underlying it all was 
animality—at once eliciting the 
sham and mocking it. For Faulk- 
ner the old romantic edifice mould- 
ed about women had somehow col- 
lapsed. Women, no matter under 
what sign or signs they walked the 
earth, were underlyingly no more 
than energized embodiments of an 
impersonal life force—perpetual in- 
citement for men to sin and shame. 
As he wrote it in his nineteen 
thirty-two novel, Light in August: 
“No woman who has a child is 
ever betrayed; the husband of a 


mother, whether he be the father 
or not, is already a cuckold.”* That, 
through the usurpations of sex, 
man endured and was enabled over 
the ages to strive to rise on earth, 
seemed early to matter less to 
Faulkner than the fact that for man 
to endure and to strive to rise 
meant his having to see sin and ir- 
reverence and falseness and, if not 
abiding by them, having at least 
to condone or dissemble them. Liv- 
ing man to Faulkner lived as vic- 
tim of those very urges which made 
of humanness a chaos—and yet 
Faulkner in his works prior to The 
Wild Palms seemed uncertain as to 
where the blame for the apparent 
chaos must be cast: upon man for 
his weakness, upon God for his 
seeming unconcern, or upon both, 
for their mutual sufferance of the 
whole duplicity. 

But in The Wild Palms (“The 
Wild Palms” and “The Old Man”) 
the long-corporealless Faulknerian 
mantle of blame is cast, coming to 

ress heavily—a double burden, of 

lame and that blame’s own onus 
probandi—upon the shoulders and 
the conscience of man. 

As a story “The Wild Palms” 
starts out simply as an exercise in 
modern adultery: a young wife and 
mother meets a hospital interne, 
they are mutually drawn to one 
another, then run away together. 
And in typically Faulknerian stance 
Harry Wilbourne, the man in the 
case, at first knows not whether to 
regard himself as adulterer or 
adulteree; he marvels at “That in- 
tuitive and infallible skill of all 
women in the practical affairs of 
love,’”* and in his musing he feels 
himself sometimes standing “align- 
ed, embattled and doomed and 
lost, before the entire female prin- 
ciple . . ."* But it is no ordina 
woman with whom he is infatuated. 
Charlotte Rittenmeyer is a creature 
of consummates. In her Faulkner 
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strove to admix for the first time in 
any of his major works his concep- 
tions of both total instinctive fe- 
maleness and pure womanly hu- 
manness, his conceptions of woman 
in sex and in love. Their love, 
Charlotte tells Harry, must “be all 
honeymoon, always. Forever and 
ever until one of us dies. It can’t 
be anything else. Either heaven, or 
hell: no comfortable safe peaceful 
purgatory between for you and me 
to wait in until good behavior or 
forbearance or shame or repentence 
overtakes us.”” They must look on 
love with a boundless faith, im- 
merse themselves in it, be prepared 
to pay its price without bargaining, 
for “love just leaves you, goes away, 
if you are not good enough, worthy 
enough. It doesn’t die; you’re the 
one that dies. It’s like the ocean: 
if you’re no good, if you begin to 
make a bad smell in it, it just spews 
you up somewhere to die. You die 
anyway, but rather drown in the 
ocean than be urped up onto a 
strip of dead beach and be dried 
away by the sun into a little foul 
smear.’””* 

To Charlotte “love and suffering 
are the same thing and . . . the 
value of love is the sum of what 
you have to pay for it. . . anytime 
you get it cheap you have cheated 
yourself.” Such an avowal, such 
suffering for an ideal can be recog- 
nized and catalogued almost imme- 
diately as the hallmark of a Faulk- 
ner novel, but for the maker of the 
vow and the bearer of the suffering 
to be a woman is for Faulkner al- 
most a complete turnabout of form- 
er disposition. Perhaps it is be- 
cause Charlotte’s suffering is at 
once so elemental and so humanly 
colossal. For her suffering is far 
more than that of a woman willing 
to relinquish home and family to 
undergo the moral ignominy and 
derogation of an adulterous love af- 
fair. Charlotte is, in one aspect, 


woman’s fertile womb personified. 
She is ferocious in the acts of lov- 
ing, but this is not enough for her. 
She seeks always “to make things, 
take . . . fine hard clean brass or 
stone and cut it, no matter how 
hard, how long it took, cut it into 
something fine, that you could be 
proud to show, that you could 
touch, hold, see . . . and feel .. .””° 
But the statues that are the outlet 
of her creation, rather than being 
ripe-rounded, idyllic, and pure, are 
delined ty Faulkner as “lean epi- 
cene sophisticated and bizarre, with 
a quality fantastic and perverse.” 
One of these—the figure “not- three 
inches tall” of “a little ancient 
shapeless man with a foolish dis- 
organized face’'—Charlotte adopts 
as her household god. “It’s a Bad 
Smell,” she says. ““That’s all it is, 
just a bad smell. Not a wolf at the 
door. Wolves are Things. Keen 
and ruthless. Strong, even if they 
are cowards. But this is just a bad 
smell because hunger is not here 
(the belly) ... Hunger’s up there. 
(the heart) It doesn’t look like 
this. It looks like a skyrocket or a 
roman candle or at least one of 
those sparkler sticks for little chil- 
dren that sparkle away into a live 
red coal that’s not afraid to die.” 
To Charlotte the “Bad Smell” is 
all human hunger that is afraid to 
die. It is her own fetished effigy of 
all she “ever saw and thought and 
felt and wanted and denied,”” all 
that she seeks to consume in the dy- 
ing “live red coal” of her and Har- 
ry’s life of love. 

But she cannot consume it; it 
hangs like an onerous shroud of 
irrefragable cloying about her, so 
pervading the very atmosphere of 
her life that she can believe no 
more in any kind of human future, 
any kind of human worthiness. As 
Harry recognizes, there is a part of 
her “that doesn’t love anybody, 
anything . . . she’s alone. Not lone- 
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ly, alone.”** There is a part of her 
that “did not even love love,” and 
Harry realizes that humanly Char- 
lotte “doesn’t even know what it 
is to hope.”** 

To live on thus in her own way 
for love Charlotte chooses finally 
to contort and pervert the very fi- 
bre of her feminine purpose on 
earth. When through a typical 
Faulknerian quirk of fortuitousness 
she finds herself to be pregnant, 
she begs Harry to abort the seed of 
their love. To impel into sentience 
another soul, knowing it will suf- 
fer, knowing she will have to watch 
it suffer helpless though it is both 
part of her and the product of love 
itself conceived and consummated 
in suffering, is something Charlotte 
cannot bring herself to endure. 
Babies, she tells Harry, “hurt too 
much ... Damn pain... I’m used 
to that, I don’t mind that. I said 
they hurt too much. Too damned 
much,” and she prevails upon him 
finally and he aborts. 

The abortion fails. Yet that it 
fails and brings to Charlotte a lin- 
gering pained death is not her 
tragedy for Faulkner. It is rather 
the fact of her seeking to be abort- 
ed, of her confutation and renunci- 
ation within herself of the purpose 
of the very urge she sought to live 


y- 

Charlotte dies slowly, waiting to 
die, as a septicemic poisoning pos- 
sesses her body. And in her eyes 
there is an “abstract and furious 
despair,” a “profound and distract- 
ed blaze of objectless hatred’’* di- 
rected somehow “Not at the race of 
mankind but at the race of man, 
the masculine.’”* In aborting, Har- 
ry’s scalpel had rent the seal of his 
and Charlotte’s love, and into her 
womb had come seeping all the 
poisons she had sought through 
loving to escape. Always they had 
striven to be “worthy” of their love, 
and always somehow they had suc- 


ceeded in maintaining it in its sing- 
ular kind of vacuum, a vacuum to 
them more abhorring the acts of 
men than being itself abhorred by 
nature. Stanchioned in and by it 
they had borne poverty and sur- 
mounted morality and “respecta- 
bility.” But in the end they had 
denied its purpose: from the start 
Charlotte had felt herself somehow 
doomed, a seeker after something 
pure in a world of beings seeming- 
ly dedicated solely to the fostering 
of impurity, yet in the end it is 
neither men nor the acts of men 
nor even nature that impels the 
final execution of her fate. Irre- 
trievably, in repudiating her fe- 
maleness and with it the only ulti- 
mate human proof of love, Char- 
lotte is herself the sealer of her 
doom. 

Harry at first wants the child. As 
a man, he seeks “proof on the body 
of love and passion and of life that 
he is not dead,”** and for it he is 
willing to chance the future. “But 
this will be ours,” he starts to tell 
Charlotte. And then he realizes 
that “this was it, this was exactly 
it.”"° Their loving was for Char- 
lotte and now somehow for him a 
defiance complete and irredeemable 
of a “pattern of human life . 
now evolved to do without love.”” 
To have the child would be to 
mock the very fibre of their defi- 
ance. “We can’t help it,” Char- 
lotte pleads. “It’s not us now. 
That’s why: don’t you see? I want 
it to be us again, quick, quick. We 
have so little time. In twenty years 
I can’t any more and in fifty years 
we'll both be dead.” 

When Charlotte dies Faulkner 
makes of Harry’s grief a thing ap- 
palling and agonized—an archtyped 
Faulknerian thing, almost inex- 
pressible in its physical and spirit- 
ual rankling and rending asunder. 
“I loved her,” says Harry in his 
decrial of fate, and that’s why she 
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“had” to die.” And he goes on at 
the end to make his choice of grief 
over nothing so that there will be 
at least on earth the memory living 
within him of Charlotte and their 
love. But it seems finally that for 
Faulkner such suffering has lost 
valid meaning. Any human suffer- 
ing appearing rightful to him, 
Faulkner must of course respect. 
And in the beginning Harry’s and 
Charlotte’s struggling to be worthy 
of love does indeed ring true to 
him. But at the last they have 
ceased really to struggle; in their 
enuflection to “the physical striv- 
ing with which alone the flesh can 
try to capture what little it is ever 
to know of love”** they have more 
obviated than paid reverence to all 
that could be humanly vital in life. 
They have grown almost oblivious 
of what for Faulkner had been the 
sole sanctioning for their sexual 
and moral incontinences; they have 
become lost too much in themselves 
and in so doing have forgotten that 
“love no more exists just at one 
spot and in one moment and in one 
body out of all the earth and all 
time and all the teeming breathed, 
than sunlight does.”** Charlotte’s 
words to Harry before the abor- 
tion—“. . . quick, quick. We have 
so little time. In twenty years I 
can’t anymore and in fifty years 
we'll both be dead”—* are the 
words of a woman given over if 
not wholly then partly at least to 
common human lechery. 

To “drown in the ocean (rather) 
than be urped up onto a strip of 
dead beach””* had been Charlotte's 
avowed aim in love. She would 
know life and fulfill it as it should 
be known and fulfilled, as no hu- 
mans of her time could know and 
fulfill it. Yet she dies in a small 
Mississippi coastal town, a “stri 
of dead beach” fronting the Mexi- 
can Gulf; she dies not in the ocean, 
not struggling at least in and at last 


giving up to an ineluctable surging, 
but “urped up” by the surge— 
deemed unworthy now even to die 
in it. And like a living sentient 
force “the black wind from the 
sea” follows Charlotte in her last 
few living hours, making the palms 
about her and Harry’s beach cot- 
tage clash with a “wild dry bitter 
sound.” Harry smells the sea in it 
and he hears it—“risible, almost 
chuckling,” “risible, jeering, con- 
stant, inattentive’—and after Char- 
lotte’s death the wind follows him 
to his prisoned adulterer’s cell, still 
chuckling’ and murmuring, fitfully 
passing and returning to set the 
palm outside his window to clash- 
ing in a “brief sudden inexplicable 
flurry.” This, the breathed laugh- 
ing of “the underlying All-Deris- 
ive,” provides for Faulkner the un- 
deniable coda to his own dooming 
judgment of the lovers, the right 
for him to apply their aborting as 
closure to their self-sought doom. 
It is the familiar symbol of what 
for Faulkner is the incontrovertible 
assessment of “what little of reali- 
ty ... we know” against that in- 
finite creativity appearing outward- 
ly to groping man as “Nature the 
unmathematical, the overfecund, 
the prime disorderly and illogical 
and patternless,”*’ yet subsuming 
man really—a mote, albeit a consci- 
ous one—within the vastness of its 
order. 

Only once in life, avers Faulk- 
ner in “The Wild Palms,” may man 
even sense this potency, enter some- 
how into iramanence with it, and 
that “once” for Faulkner is in “the 
instant of virginity . . . the preci- 
pice . . . all mankind before you 
went over . . . and lived and all 
after you will.”* It is a kind of 
sension wherein each individual 
man alone gives himself—all his hu- 
manness—up and into the over- 
whelming womb of creation: “for 
this one or two seconds you will be 
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absolutely alone . . . you herd the 
beast you have ridden all your 
life, the old familiar well-broken 
nag up to the precipice. . . . Maybe 
you thought all the time that when 
the moment came you could rein 
back, save something . . . the in- 
stant comes and you know you can- 
not, know you knew all the time 
you could not, and you cannot; 
you are one single abnegant affirm- 
ation, one single fluxive Yes out of 
the terror in which you surrender 
volition, hope, all—the darkness, 
the falling, the thunder of solitude, 
the shock, the death, the moment 
when, stopped physically by the 
ponderable clay, you yet feel all 
your life rush out of you into the 
pervading immemorial blind re- 
ceptive matrix, the hot fluid blind 
foundation.”” 

And while “all your life” rushes 
out of you it is not as in a human 
dying, not as in the end of your 
time of being and remembering on 
earth, for you do return—“maybe 
you even live out your three score 
and ten or whatever it is.’*° Yet 
still, the moment of the surrender, 
the instant of fused immanence 
consuming totally human “volition, 
hope, all” must be for Faulkner 
more a succumbing than a submis- 
sion—“grave-womb or womb-grave, 
it’s all one”—* the things in life 
most signifying human impower 
and vulnerability and fear. And 
Faulkner fears it as he in his own 
idea of himself must fear anything 
seeming “disorderly . . . illogical 
and patternless.” He fears perhaps 
because he is acutely aware of hu- 
man limitations, but more prob- 
ably it is because he hzs found 
those limitations to be themselves 
disorderly, illogical, and pattern- 
less that he fears. For to Faulkner 
the thing most disjuncting and 
disordering, illogicating and depat- 
terning in mortal life is man’s 
ceaseless striving after an echo, the 


recurrent monotone of sexuality 
that plagues him as a _ constant 
prurient bodily réchauffé—all he 
can know or feel again of that 
overwhelming melismatic moment 
of virginity, yet enough to make 
him ever willing, even appetent, to 
seek again to be overwhelmed. 

Yet in this last, this fact or fac- 
tor of man’s will consenting, even 
toiling to lose and surrender itself 
through sexuality, Faulkner has 
found source somehow for hope as 
well as abhorrence: an abhorrence, 
surely, that man, having once wit- 
nessed his relative feebleness and 
inconsequence before the Infinite, 
should seek to testify to it again 
and again, and yet a hope that 
someday these very testimonies will 
at last accumulate and anneal suffi- 
ciently within themselves so as to 
tincture human volition itself, gird 
it against its own pruriency, and 
turn it toward the willing of a bet- 
ter humanness—the only willing 
wherein it may in any real way 
avail. 

That, despite its present disor- 
dering, the virginal réchauffé must 
ever remain a large inclusion in hu- 
man life Faulkner affirms by his 
dooming of Charlotte and Harry. 
But it must be made an inclusion, 
it must be digested and contained 
within a moral order; then, as the 
procreant purlieu of humanness, 
can it be knowable and even hon- 
ored—the life duty that all men 
must heed to and_ discharge, the 
proof of a human hope in a human 
future. 


“The Old Man,” companion 
piece to “The Wild Palms,” is a 
work pivoted more as tribute to 
man’s fundamental enduring than 
as delineation of any new-tensiled 
Faulknerian hope for human pre- 
vailing. Yet as a criticism of life it 
is far more credible than “The 
Wild Palms,” for Faulkner's tall 
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convict in “The Old Man” is so 
obdurately human as to seem at 
times to surmount even Faulkner, 
to attain to a status beyond ma- 
nipulation somehow too sacrosanct 
or at least too corrigible for Faulk- 
ner to permit even to have de- 
volved upon Charlotte or Harry as 
he created them. 

“He could not have told this if 
he tried,”** Faulkner must write of 
the convict and the convict’s story: 
“Doubtless he did not know him- 
self how it happened, what was 
happening. But he doubtless re- 
membered it . . . what he knew, 
divined of it.”** Here in the con- 
vict a being who again and again 
in close succession had suffered 
“flashing insight into his own des- 
tiny,” yet here a Mississippi hill- 
man bound by and to an “in- 
nate and inherited reluctance for 
speech”* that must leave the things 
he had felt or even known unex- 
pressed, unthought into words, un- 
phrased into signification. “Once 
(it was in Mississippi, in May, in 
the flood year 1927) there were two 
convicts,” Faulkner begins “The 
Old Man,” and he goes on, telling 
the story. But he concedes through- 
out that the story told is the tall 
convict’s, the hillman’s story. As 
observer, as “omniscient narrator,” 
Faulkner performs his usual lanc- 
ings into consciousness, his wonted 
commensurations of seemingly ir- 
reducible human states and sen- 
sions, yet the man whose conscious- 
ness is being probed and whose feel- 
ings are given coherence is never 
overborne or forgotten. The tall 
convict is a man for Faulkner wor- 
thy of respect, and thereby entitled 
in Faulkner’s estimation of him to 
the preservation of the naked spirit 
mortaring his acts. 

“After ail a man can’t only do 
what he has to do, with what he 
has to do it with, with what he has 
learned, to the best of his judge- 


ment”—this is the tall convict’s 
sustenance in adversity, and Faulk- 
ner grants it to him as having been 
“drunk . . . with his mother’s milk 
and lived with . . . all his life,”* 
the marrowing catalyst in an exis- 
tence “of hard and unceasing tra- 
vail not to gain future security, a 
balance in the bank or even in a 
buried soda can for slothful and 
easy old age, but just permission to 
endure and endure to buy air to 
feel and sun to drink for each’s 
little while.”* 

By civilized standards the con- 
vict is a simple-hearted, almost sim- 
ple-headed man. At age eighteen, 
armed with a cap-pistol, a “dark- 
lantern in which a candle burned,” 
and a “black handkerchief to cover 
the face,” he had tried to hold up 
a train. The pistol, the lantern 
and the kerchief he had got “by 
ree among his pinehill neigh- 

ors subscriptions to the DETEC- 
TIVES’ GAZETTE,” and _his 
“workable plan” was his own 
home-brewed distillate of the tu- 
mid flow from two years’ issues of 
“paperbacks.”** All this he had ac- 
cumulated and tested and dreamed 
over as his adventure into what 
really was life. Perhaps, if there 
had been no sweetheart to tell his 
plans to, no ripe-breasted girl “who 
owned a baking-powder can almost 
full of ear-rings and brooches and 
rings bought (or presented at sug- 
gestion) from ten-cent stores’’* he 
might not in reality have attempt- 
ed it at all. For the true lodestar 
of his dream was “not riches, not 
the crass loot,” but simply the ac- 
complished contriving, the being 
able “to show that he too was the 
best at his chosen gambit in the 
living and fluid world of his 
time.”** But for him to win his 
lady, to see her bedecked and satis- 
fied and his by right of real jewels 
from a dime-store, the convict had 
to tangify his dream. And he trust- 
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ed that if he did what was expected 
of him, what he had to do accord- 
ing to the rules on pulp, then all 
else would abide by and uphold the 
whole edifice of stratagem, and 
even the dreamed-of glory would 
grow real. 

The knowledge that rules were 
valid only so far as the men who 
created and kept or purported to 
create and keep them were them- 
selves valid, was something the Law 
of the State of Mississippi hoped 
during the fifteen years of his im- 
prisonment would come at last to 
penetrate the convict’s hillman rea- 
son. That he had been deceived 
and gulled he, by his very failure, 
had already come to know. 

And yet, seven years later, when 
for the first time he finds himself 
beyond the confines of the state 
prison farm, the convict still has 
not ceased to dream, or at least not 
ceased to lighten by illusion the 
fundamental ballast of his life. For 
“even in durance he had continued 
(and even with the old avidity, 
even though they had caused his 
downfall) to consume the impossi- 
ble pulp-printed fables carefully 
censored and as carefully smuggled 
into the penetentiary.”“ So when, 
in the great floodtime of 1927, the 
convict is brought with his fellows 
to the broken levees by the Missis- 
sippi, given a boat and the “plump 
convict” to help paddle it and or- 
dered to the rescue of a woman 
marooned on a cypress snag, who 
still to say “what Helen, what liv- 
ing Garbo, he had not dreamed of 
rescuing from what craggy pinnacle 
or dragoned keep when he and his 
companion embarked?“ But when 
at last, after having lost his com- 
panion and being himself almost 
swept off into the flood, he some- 
how wins through to the woman, 
she is plain and pregnant—another 
female imposture on the convict, 
the modern Jacob whose seven 


ears toil for a beauteous Rachel 
ave accrued finally to something 
even less, even worse than the bib- 
lical Leah. “And this is what I 

t,” he thinks, “this out of all the 
emale meat that walks, is what I 
have to be caught in a runaway 
boat with.” 

At first, even while being buffet- 
ted and almost overwhelmed by 
the awesome “violence and force 
and speed” of the flood, the hill- 
man had felt merely “that he had 
accidentally been caught in a situ- 
ation in which time and environ- 
ment, not himself, was mesmer- 
ized,” that “he was being toyed 
with by a current of water going 
nowhere . .. when it was done with 
him it would spew him back into 
the comparatively safe world he 
had been snatched violently out of 
and in the meantime it did not 
much matter just what he did or 
not do.”* But the condition of the 
woman, the sight of her “swelling 
and unmanageable body” before 
him, comes upon the convict as an 
irrefutable attestation to both the 
seemingly senseless frauding of his 
prior life and the pressing dilemma 
of his present situation. The wom- 
an bears a new life, a living though 
yet unborn affirmation of if not 
human hope then at least human 
tenacity, and yet—immersed now in 
an awareness of the nullities which 
his own hopes had become—the 
convict thinks seriously of casting 
her overboard “to be dragged down 
to death by that senseless millstone 
which in its turn would not even 
have to feel agony.”“ For, in the 
fever of his battling of the flood, 
and in the pain of his still lacerent 
imprecation of his own dreams, the 
woman appears to the convict as 
not really a “woman at all but 
rather a separate demanding threat- 
ening inert yet living mass of which 
both he and she were equally vic- 
tims”—* something he would be di- 
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vorced of, yet he must sorrow for 
“as he would . . . the living timber 
in a barn which had to be burned 
to rid itself of vermin.” 

That still the new life borne by 
the woman must be served, that he 
as a Man must give it or try to give 
it at least its due right to breathe 
air, is an awareness all the time 
rankling in the convict’s conscious- 
ness. It is something which must 
surmount him, and to which finally 
he accedes. But it surmounts him 
in the old way, in the way in which 
the few previous surmounting 
things in his life had surmounted 
him—in the guise of a dream, this 
time the ceaseless human dream, 
the inference implied into ideality 
that later, for men to come, things 
would be better. Throughout the 
first days of his travail in the flood 
the woman persist in the convict’s 
consciousness as an “inert and in- 
escapable mass of female meat be- 
fore him.” But still, after his first 
appraisal and until the baby is 
born, he never looks ai her, or tries 
at least never to affirm again by 
vision “the incontrovertible and ap- 
ppeanis inescapable presence of 

is passenger.” 

Through the onrush of the flood 
the convict goes on then, willing 
his spent body into continued pad- 
dling, striving always “not to look 
at the woman, to wrench his gaze 
from her and keep it away until he 
reached something flat and above 
water.” This, to surrender the 
woman to and on something solid, 
something tolerant at least of hu- 
man life and provident thereby of 
the bare requisites for human birth, 
becomes for him the sere crux of 
the agglomerate urges impelling 
his efforts. The woman, the ach- 
ingly connotative “inert monstrous 
sentient womb” is above all else the 
one thing he would rid himself of, 
and yet he is determined that if 
ever there is to be a riddance it 


shall be done in “the right way.” 
Twice in the height of the flood it 
seems to him that actually and 
rightfully he will be relieved of his 
burden, be able to give it over to 
other men: that having votively 
and against part of himself done 
his duty to hope by preserving a 
human seed for birth in its due 
soil, he might forever have done 
with it; that that unreasoned and 
onerous pruriency incited by the 
woman’s nearness would now 
plague him no more. But both 
times he is rebuffed, and under the 
obviation of his efforts by humans, 
by his own very kind, feels himself 
condemned—never to be free of the 
woman, never shriven of “the 
burden with which, unwitting 
and without choice, he had been 
doomed.””” 

Yet it is upon something solid 
underneath and not moving, some- 
thing predictably supportive — an 
Indian mound, an “earthen Ark 
out of Genesis’’** come upon by the 
convict in his unceasing paddling 
through the flood—that the wom- 
an’s baby finally is born. That in 
the end it has been he alone who 
has found earth and brought to it 
in safety his living burden seems 
for the convict to betoken at last 
the culmination of his “‘apprentice- 
ship to mischance.” “And this is 
all .. .,” he muses on first sight of 
the infant, “this is what severed me 
violently from all I ever knew and 
did not wish to leave and cast me 
upon a medium I was born to fear, 
to fetch up at last in a place I never 
saw before and where I do not even 
know where I am.’ So seemingly 
freed now from the “millstone 
which the force and power of blind 
and risible Motion had fastened 
upon him’’® and eased now of the 
“outrageous affronting of a condi- 
tion purely moral,” he can begin 
at last to set the fullness of his 
strength and his will to the doing 
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of what at first sight of the woman 
the very fibres of his spirit had de- 
manded that he do—“turn his back 
on her . .. on all pregnant and fe- 
male life forever and return to that 
monastic existence of shotgun and 
shackles where he would be secure, 
from it.” 

“We want to get an early start 
tomorrow,””** he tells the woman 
that night, after the baby’s birth— 
but it is six weeks and more before, 
at that same spot from which first 
he had embarked upon the flood 
for the saving of a woman on a cy- 
press snag, he can surrender: him- 
self to the Law, the woman and her 
child to the world. 

It is not the fact or condition 
that the flood has carried him hun- 
dreds of miles from his “home”— 
wholly out of Mississippi and deep 
into the south of Louisiana--that 
prolongs and hinders the convict’s 
returning, but rather his own ques- 
tioning and, for a time, voiding of 
the fundamental compulsion lead- 
ing him to return at all. Through 
the excesses and crisis of the flood 
prior to the baby’s birth, the prison 
farm had come to stand in the 
mind of the convict for things more 
deep-set and meaningful than the 
mere haven from femininity it ten- 
dered. From the first, both in hu- 
man and in non-human guise, tur- 
moil and confutation had dogged 
the every bent of his efforts in the 
flood—efforts not to survive merely, 
but to preserve for himself the sol- 
emn bulwark of his striving to sur- 
vive at all: his own integrity. And 
more and more the seven elapsed 
years of his imprisonment had 
come to betoken all that in his 
life had been constant, worthwhile, 
and true—“‘home, the place where 
he had lived almost since child- 
hood, his friends of years whose 
ways he knew and who knew his 
ways, the familiar fields where he 
did work he had learned to do well 


and to like.”** But when there 
comes during the first course of his 
return an opportunity for him to 
work for himself, to exist as a full 
man and not a mere inmate, his 
years of incarceration become with 
increasing starkness for him “wast- 
ed years during which . . . he had 
been permitted to toil but not to 
work.”® That his new found work 
is perilous and unshielded, that as 
the partner and tenant of a bayou- 
abiding Cajan whose speech he can 
not even understand the convict 
must with no weapons save a knife 
and a mace attack and subdue alli- 
gators seems to him only as at last 
fitting egress for the long-muted 
pulsing of his life-blood—the due 
resuscitation “he believed he had 
earned to himself unaided, asking 
no favor of anyone or anything 
save the right to be let alone to pit 
his will and strength against the 
sauric protagonist of a land, a re- 
gion, which he had not asked to be 
projected into.” 

Sc when the apprehension that 
his new haven of “peace and hope” 
is to be doomed by the flood bursts 
upon him, the convict at first re- 
fuses to believe it, to accept that 
once again he is to play thrall to 
“that risible and concentrated pow- 
er of water.” And even when final- 
ly he comes fully to realize that the 
levee between him and the still- 
flooding river must be dynamited, 
that the “rich strange desert” 
wherein lay centered now “the very 
crux and dear breath of his life” is 
—‘not by the blind potency of vol- 
ume and motion but by human di- 
rection and hands”’—® to be oblit- 
erated, he declines and refuses to 
accept even the thought of leaving. 

Men in a boat come and subdue 
and shackle him, “rescue” him from 
the home he would have died for 
and in, and carry him and the wom- 
an and the infant to New Orleans. 
But still when there he sees the dis- 
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placed of the flood and the “forlorn 
passivity .. . the unmistakable hall- 
mark of the violently homeless” 
that shrouds them, the convict will 
permit “no man to call him one of 
them.” His home, like theirs, lay 
engulfed and devoured, yet he had 
not fled it, had been willing to stay 
and be engulfed with it as proof of 
its meaning to him and his own 
worthiness of it. 

And even then there was, had al- 
ways been, another home for him, 
one whose memory he could never 
efface: each evening through the 
time he made his home with the 
Cajan, the convict had pared and 
sculpted at the piece of wood, the 
burned-through sapling he had 
borne with him as paddle since the 
time of his leaving the Indian 
mound. He did this though the 
Cajan was possessed of and did will- 
ingly loan him an extra paddle; 
and though he could and did wear 
at his work the garment pressed 
upon him by the Cajan, the convict 
had kept his prison clothes still 
with him. “Wash them. Good. I 
want all them stains out. All of 
them,” he had told the woman as 
he left, still unknowing of what he 
would be hunting, that first morn- 
ing to kill alligators with the Ca- 
jan. On his return he had seen 
that the garments were “clean, 
stained a little still . . . but clean, 
resembling again what they were 
supposed to resemble,”* and he 
had wrapped them in newspaper 
and thrust them behind a rafter to 
wait the day when he could take 
them and the woman and the child 
and the skiff to carry them, and 
leave. For fixedly, as soon as he 
should kill enough alligators for 
money to carry them back, he had 
intended to leave—not to derelict 
his duty, but to do right 7 it. And 
even when it seemed that he might 
do right by himself, that he might 
stay and savor always the rightness 


of working for himself, he would 
every night still “take a last look at 
the rolled bundle behind the raft- 
er," and every night he would 
scrape steadily at the paddle until 
by the time the “rescuers” came 
and took him it was only barely 
not finished. 

On the ride to New Orleans he 
held all the way in tow with his 
own hand the painter to his skiff. 
The alligator skins he had conced- 
ed to be left behind—when he re- 
turned to the place from which he 
had started, he would return with 
what had been given him at the 
start, and what he had been told 
and set out to get with it. That he 
would need money to return he 
knew, but without the boat he 
could not return. That he must 
return somehow and would, some- 
thing within him, like an undevi- 
ant fulcrum for the shuttling lever 
of his actions, always had avowed. 

The dignity of his return with 
the woman, the baby, and the boat 
—of his adherence to Law, to hu- 
man duty, and to honesty—his pris- 
on keepers requite with the chast- 
ening “due” him for an apparent 
attempt to “escape”: ten years 
more in jail. Yet the convict, be- 
neath this seemingly crowning in- 
justice, maintains a restrained and 
poised calmness—his gaze sober and 
unwavering, his face “grave and 
clean,” his hands “peaceful and 
steadfast.” Somehow to the machi- 
nations and incontinences and in- 
humanities of man he has by now 
grown inured, able somehow to ac- 
cept without undue affront or suf- 
fering the things men did that to 
him could not be right. From the 
“enraged impotence” engendered 
in him by the writers of pulpbooks 
who first had deprived him of “lib- 
erty and honor and pride,”” from 
the “hysterical incredulous out- 
rage” he had felt when in the 
flood two men and a woman on a 
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shantyboat had taken “the incredi- 
ble simplicity of his desire and 
need’ and mocked it by refusing 
not him but the unborn life he 
carried succor, from the “amazed 
and absolutely unbearable out- 
rage” that had possessed and 
seared through him when his ef- 
forts to surrender his freedom so 
that the baby might be born on 
land bring as acknowledgment 
only machine gun bullets from sol- 
diers—from all these, impotence, in- 
credulity, outrage, he had passed 
finally into a “bourne beyond any 
more amazement,” a bourne “far 
beyond the point of outragement 
where even suffering, the capability 
of being further affronted, had 
ceased.” The towns he had en- 
countered in the flood through the 
first part of his journey, the “neat 
small _liveoak-bowered towns” 
wherein he had hoped rightfully to 
surrender his charge, had grown 
more and more for him “unattain- 


able and miragelike.””* They were 
there—he would cross - them in 


the flood and he could see them, 
houses and people, and yet no long- 
er could he “believe them, they did 
not matter.”"* The very streams 
and_branch-rivers_ which _ first 
amidst the violence of the flood he 
had striven to reach and follow be- 
cause each was to him “a known 
stream, a river known by its in- 
eradicable name to generations of 
men,” and because each represent- 
ed then a locale of human hopé 
and sanctity for the birth of the 
woman’s baby—even these had sub- 
verted themselves, had flown back- 
ward in supine pandering to the 
flood. I: is this—the cumulative 
burdening sum of all this—that en- 
kindles that sense of shocked out- 
rage which the convict must so long 
endure before finally sublating and 
subduing it within him. 

To all those things once for him 
most meaningfully human in exis- 


tence there has come tainting and 
confutation. And, though under- 
lying all seemingly as prime cata- 
lyst for the reflux of his suffering 
there is the debauching “Old 
Man,” the convict’s ultimate atti- 
tude toward the river is one mixed 
of shriving and respect. For, even 
in the awesomeness of his holocaus- 
tic power, it is not within the com- 
pass of the “Old Man” to flaunt 
codes or shatter cherished images 
or blight ideals as can and do the 
convict’s own kind. The very ele- 
mental profundity of the river in 
flood makes it disdainful and in- 
susceptive of all human desires and 
needs. It is something the convict 
senses as being “too big” even to 
bother with man. In the turmoil 
of his struggle to survive, the con- 
vict’s every sensing is laid seige to 
by the “Old Man’—he hears con- 
tinually the river’s “bass whisper 
deep, strong and _ powerful,” 
through the dead wood of his skiff 
he can feel the Old Man’s pulling 
current “of eager gleeful vicious in- 
corrigible wilfulness,”” and _ all 
about him he can see the river's 
reach, the “‘wild and limitless’ ex- 
panse of water. And yet the con- 
vict’s conscience is not affronted by 
it, his spirit is subjected to no out- 
rage by its power. That he is held 
as “toy and pawn” by the “Old 
Man,” the convict must admit and 
accede to. But the feelings invoked 
within him by the seemingly com- 
plete gratuity of his predicament 
are in the main more intuited than 
reasoned—the terror, fury, “anxiety 
and impotent rage” of a human 
animal fighting a natural force 
both awesome and ineluctable. The 
convict’s efforts to survive—both 
for himself and for that morsel of 
the human future he strives to car- 
ry to safe birth—in their tenacity 
and resoluteness rise often to the 
very heights of human willing and 
avail, but still he remains subject 
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to the choleric capricities of the 
deluging river. And still, by the 
convict’s own reckoning, the Old 
Man’s license in battle is always a 
fair one. For it is something far 
more potent than the Old Man, 
more deliberate, more vindictively 
arbitrary, something using the Old 
Man as tool, that the convict senses 
and regards as prime mandator and 
perpetrator of his fate. Seemingly 
thriftless in its “wealth of cosmic 
violence and disaster,” some intense 
force, some plaguish power “had 
been consistent enough to concen- 
trate upon him with deadly undevi- 
ation for weeks.” For the pain 
and stigma of the initial contingen- 
cy of his imprisonment the convict 
can blame only himself—his own 
gullibility in the uprightness of 
other men. But for “the almost 
seminal crises” that beset him fol- 
lowing his forced emigration from 
the prison farm—for the flood, the 
woman, and the woman’s belly, for 
the “piddling” streams that flow 
backwards on him, for the men who 
violate and deny and shoot at him, 
for his betrayal from the right to 
live working for himself—the con- 
vict, aware that through it all he 
had striven ever to do right, must 
denounce as his unwarranted ne- 
mesis “the old primal manipulator 
of all the lust and folly and injus- 
tice,”** the old Faulknerian “cosmic 
joker.” To the convict the seem- 
ingly intransigent afflicting of his 
fate reeks largely of predestined 
dooming. 

Yet, ultimately, the recurrent 
crises of the convict’s exodus on the 
Old Man evolve as machinations 
more for testing than for dooming: 
in the flood, even in that nadir- 
time when he feels himself hope- 
lessly victim of both fate and man, 
the convict persists steadily in his 
paddling, the only human essay re- 
maining to him—and in the midst 
of a great thunderous backwave of 


“the River” he is led by a swim- 
ming deer to that Indian mound 
where the baby is born; and when 
by the “irrevocable finality” of his 
refusal to leave or relinquish the 
bayou home—doomed by human 
dynamite now to be flooded— 
wherein he had found at last true 
freedom, the convict resists any fur- 
ther affronting of his fate and seems 
destined thereby to die finally by 
the Old Man’s hand—then men 
come, subdue the convict out of 
death and carry him to safety; and 
when in the course of his stoppings 
off at the river towns intermittent 
along the route of his journey re- 
traced up the Mississippi back to 
prison, of his tarryings not only to 
earn money needed for his return 
but to savor again the sheer pleas- 
ure of working for himself, the con- 
vict comes to a place where the 
work is so “hard” that he likes it 
and seems prone to staying on— 
still he is forced to forsake it, made 
to flee it because he gets “in 
trouble” with a woman; and final- 
ly when, after finding his earnings 
at the next place where he works 
too little to provide food enough 
for him and his charges to last 
through to the end of their journey, 
the convict bluntly flaunts and de- 
fies the mandator of his fate by 
gambling all he has earned to the 
chance of a dice game—it befalls 
still that he wins, a sum “enough 
exactly” to bonus his efforts with 
something more than food: a mo- 
torboat tow back over the final dis- 
tance on the river to that spot from 
which first he had set out upon the 
flood.” 

Even though committed to a 
seemingly futile struggle, the con- 
vict’s constancy of effort through- 
out his trial in torment can never 
be, and never are, counted as all- 
in-vain. 

Though, as befalls Harry in 
“The Wild Palms,” what appears 
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as the convict’s final allotment by 
fate is human imprisonment—the 
punishment of a humanly lawful 
exclusion from all those ways of 
man supposedly crowning and com- 
forting his lot—there is still upon 
his incarceration, and Harry’s too, 
the imprint of a far more regnant 
and apidictic judgment. For Har- 
ry Wilbourne who forsakes—in the 
end, willingly chooses against—“the 
old trained peace and resignation’ 
of his prior life as a medical interne 
to clutch after and pursue with 
Charlotte that “physical striving 
with which alone the flesh can try 
to capture what little it is ever to 
know of love,” imprisonment is es- 
sentially a kind of living martyr- 
dom. Somehow solaced in the 
awareness that so long as he re- 
mains living the memory of Char- 
lotte and their life together can not 
on earth “cease to be,” Harry 
chooses not to follow Charlotte to 
the grave. 

Like Harry, the convict is ex- 
posed to strenuous and penetrant 
contact with a vital and funda- 
mental force of life—as Charlotte 
in her carnal and spiritual potency 
comes to permeate Harry’s consci- 
ousness, so the Old Man becomes 
for the convict “ineradicably a part 
of his past, his life.”** But the con- 
vict has not willingly relinquished 
his place of “trained peace and 
resignation”; in the circumstances 
of his being plucked from the pris- 
on farm and cast then onto the 
flood, the convict is given no 
choice. And still through the whole 
of his bewildering and seemingly 
undeserved ordeal—a consequence 
befalling him from no known trans- 
gression—the convict persists in 
himself, refuses to compromise any 
of his resolutions or beliefs, even 
at the price of his own life. That 
he is no saint is manifest—like Har- 
ry, as Faulkner is prone to reiter- 
ate, the convict’s very manhood 


makes his fate susceptive to the 
force of women. Yet whenever that 
sere and constant probity defining 
the convict’s conduct toward the 
wom: and her child seems threat- 
ened by his own bodily coercions, 
he subdues them always to the 
tether of his “furious unflagging 
will.” Where Harry’s will in the 
end grows cloyed and contorted in 
his genuflection to Charlotte’s cult 
of sexual excess, the convict never 
permits himself to possess the wom- 
an he has been burdened with—his 
“whole being” fleeing “the very 
idea in a kind of savage and horri- 
fied revulsion.”** Where Harry has 
not even the fortitude to suffer his 
own child to be born, the convict 
through the sacrifices of his own 
suffering preserves and nurtures for 
life an infant not even his own. 
Even Harry’s final embracal of 
grief to preserve Charlotte’s mem- 
ory appears, in the light of what 
the convict is forced to endure and 
suffer through, somehow hazed and 
precarious—more maudlin than 
meaningful. Avowedly, Harry lives, 
chooses imprisonment rather than 
suicide, solely to suffer. Yet, save 
to himself, his suffering has no 
validity, is undergone for no sanc- 
tionable human purpose. Like the 
“peace with which a middleaged 
eunuch might look back upon the 
dead time before his alteration, at 
the fading and . . . edgeless shapes 
which now inhabited only the 
memory and not the flesh,”** Har- 
ry’s grief is one deracined wholly 
from living, one sending no roots 
to any sustaining soil. For the es- 
sentials of its nurture there is noth- 
ing but something dead, a some- 
thing that even when it lived was 
hopeless. As cause for counten- 
ancing Harry’s self-invoked martyr- 
dom there is, perhaps, its evi- 
dencing of the old Faulknerian as- 
sertion that the capacity of man for 
suffering is infinite, varied, and 
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even, perhaps, multifarious. But 
as a possible promoter or augmen- 
ter of man’s efforts to rise and 
validly to prosper, it has neither 
value nor meaning. For Harry after 
Charlotte’s death there can be 
nothing worthwhile, nothing worth 
hoping for in human life. He con- 
cedes no human future-to-be-striv- 
en for wherein man, by virtue of 
his “love and honor and pity and 
aie and compassion and acri- 
ce,”"** might someday prevail. 

That world Harry and Charlotte 
hope, in the first irised intent of 
their time together, to be able to 
flee—a world indeed, as painted by 
Faulkner, continually confuting 
the humanness of those avowedly 
its preceptors, and being itself con- 
futed in turn—is the same world 
confronting and victimizing the 
convict. Yet never does his time of 
trial in it resemble in any part the 
idyll which Harry and Charlotte at 
first are favored with; his suffering 
is almost incessant and, unlike 
Harry’s and Charlotte’s, to him in- 
explicable. And still he does not 
submit to it, struggles ceaselessly 
not only to survive, but to survive 
with his humanness, his own evalu- 
ation of himself as a man, intact. 
That, in his susceptibility to the 
world as it is, eventually he would 
be borne down and succumb is evi- 
denced by the recurrent injustices 
undergone by the convict at the 
hands of other men. Yet still he 
respects the promise of the future, 
proves by his own conscience and 
dignity, by the unborn baby 
(though not fathered by him, still 
his own affirming of the human 
promise) he preserves for life, that 
not even the successive torment and 
outrage he endures can compel him 
to despair in either himself or, ulti- 
mately, his kind.* 

For the convict there remains al- 
ways in life something worth the 
price of its cherishing and uphold- 


ing—“his good name, his responsi- 
bility not only toward those who 
were responsible toward him but to 
himself, his own honor in the do- 
ing of what was asked of him, his 
pride in being able to do it, no 
matter what it was.” Yet, as 
Faulkner makes clear, it is only in 
incarceration, only in returning to 
the prison farm—the place wherein 
once he had felt himself despoiled 
wholly of “liberty and honor and 
pride”—that the convict may with 
surety be granted the enduring sup- 

rt of these foundational pillars of 

is life: to live in honor and in 
pride he must relinquish liberty. 

But for his fulfilling of his pil- 
grimage, for his keeping himself 
whole, his ten years more of incar- 
ceration are the convict’s reward. 
God, no more a “Cosmic Joker,” 
has tested him and found a man 
not wanting. 


There is at nearly the close of 
William Faulkner’s story of the 
tall convict this word-tableau, strik- 
ing yet sensitively drawn, of the 
great river out of flood: 


he . .-. had recovered from his de- 
bauch, back in banks again, the Old 
Man, rippling ey! toward the sea, 
brown and rich as chocolate between 
levees whose inner faces were wrinkled 
as though in a frozen and aghast 
amazement, crowned with the rich 
green of summer in the willows; be- 
yond them, sixty feet below, slick 
mules squatted against the broad pull 
of middle-busters in the richened soil 
which would only need to be shown a 
cotton seed to sprout and make; there 
would be the symmetric miles of strong 
stalks by July, purple bloom in August, 
in September the black fields snowed 
over, spilled, the middles dragged 
smooth by the long sacks, the long 
black limber hands plucking, the hot 
air filled with the whine of gins, the 
September air then but now June air 
heavy with locust and (the towns) the 
smell of new paint and the sour smell 
of the paste which holds wallpaper— 
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the towns, the villages, the little lost 
wood landings on stilts on the inner 
face of the levee, the lower storeys 
bright and rank under the new paint 
and paper and even the marks on spile 
and post and tree of May’s raging 
water-height fading beneath each 
bright silver gust of summer’s loud and 
inconstant rain .. .7 


Again man has survived, endured 
through and in the end outlasted a 
great flood. In it men have died, 
men perhaps even with as much 
honor and as worthy of pride as 
the convict, and men have suffered. 
And more floods will come and 
there will be more grief and death 
from them. Yet after e§ch, men 
will return to restore and-even to 
extend the salients of their .human- 
ness—“as man always has been 
drawn to dwell beside watér, even 
before he had a name for water 
and fire, drawn to the living water, 
the course of his destiny .. . rigidly 
coerced and postulated by it.”* For 
the enriching of the land by the 
waters, mankind had accepted al- 
ways the price it had to pay, grant- 
ed the single men or the hundred 
or the thousand men so that the 
millions, so that Man might live. 
And this firm matrix of his persist- 
ing as a kind would remain, main- 
taining for man the right to strive, 
maintaining that should ever there 
come a time of man’s prevailing on 
earth there would be men alive to 
rejoice in and fulfill it. 

There is this feeling in “The Old 
Man” and its pulsings can be felt 
in Faulkner’s works after it—some- 
thing he comes finally to call in 
Intruder in the Dust a “belief in 
more than the divinity of individ- 
ual man... but in the divinity of 
his continuity as Man.”® But for 
Faulkner this can not be all or even 
enough. There is too much suffer- 
ing to undergo and see undergone, 
too much in humanness seemingly 
inhuman, too much both wrong 


and incomprehensible to exist and 
be borne without reason and to- 
ward no purpose. Why always must 
the single man, the seemingly su- 
perabundant commodity of a 
spendthrift Nature, serve as sacri- 
fice upon the altar of suffering? 
And why must he suffer, even if he 
must suffer, for things he had not 
done but only knew of—things that 
other men had done? 

Indelibly in works antedating 
The Wild Palms Faulkner declined 
the deepness of his shock, disgorged 
into the reticulate sluiceways of his 
novels his spew of doomed, impo- 
tent and violated people—men and 
women mired achingly in an unre- 
lenting, irrelievable suffering whose 
binding could leave them no hope. 
And through the bog continually 
sloshed Faulkner seeking to find 
the justice for the suffering and the 
violation and the impotence, seek- 
ing to vindicate and acquit the 
power—if there were a power—that 
had had or had let them come to 
be. Not until the tall convict’s re- 
turn to safety and to prison might 
the suffering of any one of Faulk- 
ner’s major protagonists in any 
sanative way be rewarded. 

But the convict, indisputably, has 
served to raise up a whole new 
dynasty of men to reigning in the 
Faulknerian world. From a some- 
time chorus, the simple and lowly 
of the earth have been allowed to 
come forward, singing solo: the hill 
farmers of The Hamlet and the 
short stories in Knight’s Gambit 
“frail and work worn, yet curiously 
imperishable,” living in a spirit 
“inherited from the earth, the soil, 
transmitted . . . through a self-par- 
ished people—something of bitter 
pride and indomitable undefeat of 
a soil and the men and women who 
trod upon and slept within it”; 
the man, part Negro-part Indian, 
Sam Fathers in Go Down, Moses— 
“taintless and incorruptible”; the 
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colored man, Lucas Beauchamp of 
Intruder in the Dust—awesome in 
his “capacity to survive and absorb 
and endure and still be steadfast” ;™ 
the Negro vagrants in Requiem for 
a Nun, “not immune to work... 
but in confederacy with work and 
so free from it; in armistice, 
peace’’**—each, white, black, or red, 
bearing something of the convict’s 
image, innerved and cleansed by at 
least some quantum of his blood. 

A kind of men simpler and more 
whole than Faulkner, these rise up 
apparently before him in guise too 
worthy to be squandered in a bi- 
ased game of doom, too adamantly 
human to submit in life to arbi- 
trary vassalage for suffering. For 
most of them suffering is the condi- 
tion they accept as daily lot and 
live somehow at peace with. And 
somehow they are at peace with 
themselves; they have a conscience 
and they live within its dictates 
and they want no more. This, in 
fine, is their awesomeness for Faulk- 
ner: they want no more. They 
build for the “few old simple 
things,” and the structures they 
raise then can stand, even firm on 
a mortise of suffering. 

From their worth to Faulkner 
and their meaning to him has is- 
sued, seemingly, at last a Faulkner- 
ian avowal of faith—the relinquish- 
ment finally of his prior relentless 
“indictment of all breath and its 
folly and suffering, its infinite ca- 

acity for folly and pain’ as being 
utile and without reason. Even in 
“The Old Man” Faulkner could 
make the tentative venture that all 

ain in living “seems to be its only 
immortality,”** but by 1948 in his 
Intruder in the Dust he could en- 
vision “the whole chronicle of 
man’s immortality” to lay “in the 
suffering he has endured, his strug- 
gle toward the stars in the stepping- 
stones of his expiations.”™ And in 
1951, in Gavin Stevens’ words in 


Requiem for a Nun, he said it 
again: “The salvation of the world 
is in man’s suffering.”*® The bur- 
den of the past, even that carried 
by Faulkner so long within him, 
could then really and solely be 
eased by suffering; suffering was 
purposive—enough of it, perhaps, 
and the burdens of men’s pasts 
would be eased, enough of it, sure- 
ly, and Man should be saved. 

“, . . mo man can cause more 
grief than that one clinging blind- 
ly to the vices of his ancestors,” 
Faulkner wrote in Intruder in the 
Dust, “. .. aman or a race either 
if he’s any good can survive his past 
without even needing to escape 
it.”"** And perhaps Faulkner had 
survived his past, turned from his 
preoccupation in shame with the 
“vices of his ancestors” to face and 
combat the dilemmas of the South’s 
living people. Perhaps, like the 
youth Chick Mallison in Intruder 
in the Dust Faulkner now wanted 
“no more save to stand with them 
unalterable and impregnable: one 
shame if shame must be, one expi- 
ation since expiation must surely 
be but above all one unalterable 
durable impregnable one: one peo- 
ple one heart one land.” And per- 
haps by 1951 he had gone beyond 
even this—to hark to not only the 
present South but “the loud strong 
voice of America . . . the tremend- 
ously battered yet indomitably vir- 
gin continent,”” to look levelly and 
wholly upon “one nation, one 
world,” to accept change, to admit 
finally that “victory or defeat both 
are bought at the same exorbitant 
prices of change and alteration.” 

And yet really Faulkner had not 
and could not. He was too much 
immersed in the past, too much en- 
tangled with it and the thoughts 
its imperfection and shame had led 
him to, to be free of it. To be free 
of it really he had to escape it, not 
survive it, and it could not be 
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escaped. Even in /ntruder in the 
Dust where he had tried to efface 
it, still it was there: “because,” as 
Faulkner wrote for himself, “you 
escape nothing; you flee nothing; 
the pursuer is what is doing the 
running and tomorrow night is 
nothing but one long sleepless 
wrestle with yesterday's omissions 
and regrets." And the old uncer- 
tain Faulknerian moan-question, 
how to face “tomorrow and tomor- 
row and tomorrow,” echoes through 
Requiem for a Nun as well. “Why 
can’t you buy back your own sins 
with your own agony?” asks Term- 
ple Drake, tortured and wondering. 
And Nancy, the Negro prostitute- 
murderess-saint condemned to die 
for the strangling of Temple’s 
baby, can tell her only: “Trust in 
Him... you got to trust in Him. 
Maybe that’s your pay for the suf- 
fering.”*°? Totally Nancy has come 
to believe that by her one violent 
self-chosen expiatory act she has 
atoned for her sins. She has earned 
Salvation, her mind is at peace, she 
has in this world given up “hoping: 
the hardest thing of all to break, 
get rid of, let go of, the last thing 
of all poor sinning man will turn 
aloose.”*** And still, by the very 
terms of this admission as Faulkner 
further delines it, Nancy’s salvation 
is a conflicting one: it implies a 
kind of blind resigned acceptance— 
an exchange of the enveloping sure- 
ty of death for the uncertainty of 
continued life with suffering in the 
world—and yet Nancy’s final and 
Temple’s continuing expiation are 
based more than anything else on 
human hoping: the old human 
hope “that little children, as long 
as they are little children, shall be 
intact, unanguished, untorn, and 
unterrified.”*™* 

So that the other may grow up 
whole, Nancy has killed one of 
Temple’s children and convinced 
Temple herself to live on in suffer- 


ing so to maintain it. Here seem- 
ingly both Temple Drake and 
Nancy Mannigoe are allied in spirit 
with the tall convict of ““The Old 
Man”: their individual redemption 

ined through the sacrifice of 

ope-for-self to hope-for-innocent- 

others. Yet actually a vast moral 
chasm yawns deep between them, 
for both Temple and Nancy have 
something to expiate, their con- 
sciences are burdened. Willfully 
and in themselves they have sinned 
—Temple the more so, for she more 
than Nancy knew what sin was and 
still led herself to choose it. 

For the tall convict there is 
no sin to atone, no inner co- 
ercion to be ever grasping for a 
“how” to face tomorrow. No guilt 
bears down his conscience—he 
knows all along both what he must 
do and how: continue to maintain 
himself intact as he honestly has 
been. And in the convict’s reward, 
in his earthly “salvation,” a just 
God actually takes a hand—there 
is none of the fear of blind doom 
and damnation that runs achingly 
through Requiem for a Nun. True, 
to have honor and pride the con- 
vict must relinquish liberty. But 
he goes on living. He has not had 
for himself to renounce life—work, 
responsibility, conscience—in order 
to gain ease of mind. He has had 
it all along, and he is satisfied. 

And still, with all this, Faulkner 
cannot rest satisfied in him. All 
those “simple and lowly” men 
Faulkner admired and drew faith 
from, he admired because they, like 
the convict, could be satisfied, be- 
cause they “want no more.” Yet 
really they know no more to want. 
They can conceive of no better 
things, no real way of rising from 
their lot. They have their honor 
and their pride and their steadfast- 
ness, but in them they are virtually 
static. They are laudable as men, 
and their suffering is great and 
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worthy of respect, but perhaps 
Faulkner’s own is still greater. For 
even in the light of their very 
wholeness and tenacity, Faulkner 
still must ask en 

In 1942 Faulkner brought forth 
his Go Down, Moses, a book gener- 
ally looked on now as bearing a 
true-tensiled essence of his faith for 
hope in life. The feelings implicit 
in it are indeed noble ones, and the 
evaluation of life it presents is, act- 
ually, one made credible by its very 
tensility. The themes are recog- 
nizably biblical and Miltonic: the 
vindication of the human lot by 
the charging of all suffering to 
“Man’s disobedience and the loss 
thereupon of Paradise wherein he 
was plac’t.”* For man’s flaunting 
and tainting of “Paradise” he must 
suffer. But he suffered, then, for a 
reason—not in vain. Man was not 
fated to doom. He took part in his 
fate. He could play his part. The 
lines were written for him, true. 
But in his trial on earth, what made 
a man was the way he read them. 

And in the words of Isaac McCas- 
lin, a realizably noble man conse- 
crating himself to the expiation of 
the curses of the South—the slavery 
and miscegenation couched in 
man’s social violation of the earth 
—Faulkner makes his own render- 
ing of those lines to be read always 
in life and be reverenced by men: 


. . . He told in the Book how he cre- 
ated the earth, made it and looked at 
it and said it was all right, and then 
He made man. He made the earth 
first and peopled it first with dumb 
creatures, and then He created man to 
be His overseer on the earth and to 
hold suzerainty over the earth and the 
animals on it in His name, not to hold 
for himself and his descendants inviol- 
able title forever, generation after gen- 
eration, to the oblongs and squares of 
the earth, but to hold the earth mutual 
and intact in the communal annony- 
mity of brother hood, and all the fee 
He asked was pity and humility and 


sufferance and endurance and the 
sweat of his face for bread.’ 


But still, like Adam in the Gar- 
den of Eden, Faulkner has bitten 
into the apple of good and evil. 
He knows what to him is right, and 
still he sees wrong and he wonders 
why. He knows too much and he 
is aware that it can never be 
enough. Unlike Nancy Mannigoe 
in Requiem for a Nun, it still can 
not be for Faulkner to say, “I don’t 
know. But I believes.”?” 


In Go Down, Moses a man asks 
Isaac McCaslin, if man can be God, 
when that shall be. And Isaac 
answers: 


I think that every man and woman, at 
the instant when it dont even matter 
whether they marry or not, I think that 
whether they marry then or afterwards 
or dont never, at that instant the two 
of them together were God. 


But this is not love, a human love 
lasting for perhaps a lifetime and 
being at least as much of the spirit 
as of the body. It is an instant—the 
instant when a man and a woman 
“together were God”—but still the 
instant of the virginal orgasm: the 
something that in “The Wild 
Palms” Faulkner expressed an al- 
most complete abhorrence of, the 
something utterly voiding human 
“volition, hope, all.’”*° And yet 
this the sole way on earth that man 
might make entrance into Godli- 
ness. This, as Faulkner himself 
wrote it in “The Wild Palms,” not 
an immortality by suffering but an 
immortality of being “present in 
space but not time,””° a fusion 
with energy—timeless, fluid, and 
unfeeling, the mocker for man of 
that “proud vainglorious minuscule 
which he called his memory and 
his self and his I-Am.” 

So still seemingly there is the 
shock, the doubt, the shame, and 
the contradiction—Faulkner’s basic 
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revulsion in anguish over anything 
not able to be comprehended, any- 
thing conceived yet proved faulted, 
anything causing him to concede 
the pinnacled human mind as a 
“proud vainglorious minuscule.” 
But such really has been the com- 
mon dilemma, the common contra- 
diction of our time—the result of 
man’s pretension in the new . 
ess of his mind to seek actually to 
conceive God rather than continu- 
ing to abide and hold faith in Him. 

For Faulkner it has come to sig- 


‘p. 156 Signet Edition (all subse- 
quent references will be made to the 
signet Editions (NAL) of The Wild 
Palms wherein each of the volume's 
two novelettes—“The Wild Palms” 
and “The Old Man”—is printed sepa- 
rately, in individual entirety) . 

*Nobel Prize address. 
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broad generation of spinster aunts 
who, still alive seventy-five years after 
the Civil War, are the backbone of 
the South’s social and political and 
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nify a ceaseless and uneasing strug- 
gle between the things in life we 
now live with and those we lived 
by once and strive to live by still. 
That he has tried always to resolve 
them, his latest work, his Fable, 
bears confirming witness .. . “so 
vast, so limitless in capacity is 
man’s imagination to disperse and 
burn away the rubble-dross of fact 
and probability leaving only truth 
and dream.”"” 
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the words: “when He said ‘Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto Me’ He 
meant exactly that: He meant suffer; 
that the adults, the fathers, the old in 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The bibliography section of 
Twentieth Century Literature will 
be a regular quarterly feature. The 
aim is to provide a bibliography of 
current critical literature, appear- 
ing both in American and foreign 
periodicals. We will annotate all 
articles dealing with the literature 
and critical problems of the twen- 
tieth century. 


The items in the bibliography 
are listed alphabetically, according 
to author of article. All volume 
numbers are given in the arabic 
form. The annotations are in no 
sense critical: they are objective, 
unbiased and, in most cases, offer a 
precis of the article in the voice of 
its author. The length of the an- 
notation depends not upon the 
article but upon its density. 


Ours is an ambitious task, re- 
quiring a large staff of annotators. 
The present group is too small to 
offer the ideal quarterly bibli- 
ography which would be complete 
both in the English and foreign 
language fields. Although we need 
help in all areas, our greatest need 
is for annotators in the foreign 
field, especially in French, Italian, 
Spanish and German. Obviously, 
the best annotators of foreign crit- 
ical articles are those who are adept 
in the language concerned and who 
have some knowledge of twentieth- 
century literature. We invite (and 
will acknowledge) correspondence 
from those who are interested in 
contributing. All inquiries should 
be addressed to: James R. Baker, 
Bibliography Editor, Twentieth 
Century Literature, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. (J.R.B.) 


Aldridge, John W., “Hemingway: the Eti- 
quette of the Beserk,” Mandrake, 10:331- 
41, Autumn and Winter, 1954-5. 

In Hemingway's best fiction, The Sun 

Also Rises and A Farewell to Arms, a 

traumatic hero struggles through his 

code of conduct to preserve himself from 
destruction: Hemingway shows how the 
loss of soul or consciousness, the beserk 
condition, occurs in the symbolic terms 
of the breakdown of the code. (W.B.B.) 


Andersch, Alfred, “Mit den augen des 
Westens (Thomas Manan als Politiker) ,” 
Texte und Zeichen, 1:84-100, Winter, 
1955. 

Mann is humanistic and masculine. He 

realistically acknowledges but abstains 

from writing for or against enlightenment, 
pacifism, democracy, internationalism. 

Not allowing dictation by any current 

fads, he is the representative of the Ger- 

man people. Mann is able, usually, to 
give artistic realism to political happen- 


ings. (M.J.) 


Anderson, Dillon, “From Law to Litera- 
ture,” Southwest Review, 40:249-54, 
Summer, 1955. 

The author of J and Claudie examines the 

difficulties of abandoning law to write 

fiction. (F.F.E.) 


Arrowsmith, William, “Transfiguration in 
Eliot and Euripides,” Sewanee Review, 
63:421-42, Summer, 1955. 

“. .. Eliot’s Christian New Comedy... 

is structurally very close to the movement, 

though not the meaning, of Euripidean 

drama.” Both dramatists present “a 

double reality.” In Euripides, the less real 

phase claims “the status and dignity of 
reality until transfigured. ...” In Eliot, 
it never assumes such status; hence the 

intended transfiguration fails. (A.A.S.) 


Babrauskas, Benys, “The New Lithua- 
nian Literature,” Books Abroad, 29:144- 
48, Spring, 1955. 

Lithuanian literature emerging after the 
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Czarist Russian prohibitions on printing 
has reached “Hardly surpassable heights” 
in the poetry of Aistis and Brazdzionis, 
two of the many exiled writers, “the sole 
continuators of the literary traditions of 
independent Lithuania.” (F.F.E.) 


Bitsch, Heinrich, “The Fritz von Unruh 
Society,” Books Abroad,  29:164-65, 


Spring, 1955. é 
The Fritz von Unruh Society was founded 
in 1953 to reclaim for posterity the works 
of the poet banned by the Nazis. (F.F.E.) 


Blackmur, R. P., “The Language of Si- 
lence: A Citation,” Sewanee Review, 
63:382-404, Summer, 1955. 

The pressing silence that precedes speech 

is the possible, existing fluidly in mean- 

ings, images, rhythms; unless the vital 
movements thereof are “put into the ar- 
rangement, the ordonnance, of our words” 
the labor of writing remains ineffectual. 
“Meaning is what silence does when it 
gets into words.” (A.A.S.) 


Braken, Peg, “The New Mallarkey,“ At- 
lantic Monthly, 196:83-4, July, 1955. 
Because today’s readers can no longer 
convincingly identify themselves with yes- 
terday’s heroine of flawless virtue and 
beauty and with yesterday’s hero of strong 
and handsome incorruptibility, the author 
must create such characters “beautiful 
enough and brave enough and still keep 
them lovable.” He reports them, “not 
with faint praise which damns, but with 

the faint damn which praises.” (C.P.) 


Braun, Sidney D., “André Suarés, Moral- 
ist,” PMLA, 70:285-91, June, 1955. 
Suarés is a moralist “in the tradition of 
the great French moralists of the past.” 
He sees the vices of man and society real- 
istically and pessimistically, but his final 
vision is mystical and humanitarian: 
through a heroic attitude man will “be 
able to transcend his condition and reach 
the ultimate goal which is inner peace.” 


(J-R.B.) 


Brumm, Ursula, “Wilderness and Civili- 
zation: A Note on William Faulkner,” 
Partisan Review, 22:340-50, Summer, 
1955. 

Faulkner mourns the wilderness’ destruc- 

tion by civilization, an “American expe- 

rience for which Europe has no counter- 
part.” In Go Down Moses “the Planta- 


tion and its system symbolizes Roman 
Imperialism.” In A Fable, Faulkner secs 
the same guilt “. . . in all Civilization.” 
With the Corporal, the Christ-figure, a 
corollary theme, becomes even more domi- 
nant. (J.L.B.) 


Chittick, V. L. O., “The Way Back to 
Melville: Sea-Chart of a Literary Re- 
vival,” Southwest Review, 40:238-48, 
Summer, 1955. 

Archibald MacMehan, author of “The 

Best Sea-Story Ever Written,” Queen’s 

Quarterly, October, 1889, is the true “re- 

discoverer of Melville.” (F.F.E.) 


Clarke, Margaret, “Chesterton the Classi- 
cist,” Dublin Review, 229:51-67, First 
Quarter, 1955. 

A detailed study of G. K. Chesterton’s 

“apologetics,” especially before 1922, re- 

veals many more affinities with classical— 

and pagan—Greek thought than with or- 

thodox Catholic thought. (W.T-S.) 


Condee, Ralph Waterbuty, “The Great 
Literary Leg-Pull,” Colorado Quarter- 
ly, 3:399-406, Spring, 1955. 

Angry Penguins, an Australian literary 

magazine, dedicated a 1944 issue to “Ern 

Malley,” whose poems were actually writ- 

ten by two Sydney poets, Stewart and Mc- 

Auley. When the hoax was discovered, 

Editor Harris defended his praise of the 

poems. Some of the poems carry a clear 

meaning, however much the poets may 

have tried to produce incoherence. (L.B.) 


Corke, Hilary, “The Bad Old Style,” 
Encounter, 4:20-6, June, 1955. 

Contemporary English poets fall into sev- 
eral groups: Empsonians, traditionalists, 
and fragmentists. They are deeply read 
in poetry of 1920-1940 and use its dis- 
coveries and achievements. Generally 
they are consolidators. (L.L.) 


Cosman, Max, “An Early Chapter in 
Graham Greene,” Arizona Quarterly, 
11:143-47, Summer, 1955. 

Marjorie Bowen’s The Viper of Milan, 
tead by Greene when he was fourteen, 
“prefigured ...not only the destined 
pattern of his life but the whole sad 
nature of things as well.” The influence 
appears in Greene’s diction, in his char- 
acters and their sense of doom, and in 
his portrayal of evil. (A.AS.) 
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Dimaras, C. Th., “Literary Renaissance: 
Modern Tendencies in Poetry and Fic- 
tion,” Atlantic Monthly, 195:142-46, 
June, 1955. 


Modern Greek literature is turning to 
those more plastic forms which express 
“the maturity of a society: from verse 
to prose and... to abstract thought.” 
The formal play of imaginat Ja no longer 
represents the total aim. Thus Greek 
literature may be “nearing the end of a 
chapter in the intellectual history of 
Hellenism: an end which, in the way of 
living societies, is also a beginning.” (C.P.) 


Dolmatch, Theodore B., “Notes and 
Queries concerning the Revisions in 
Finnegans Wake.” Modern Language 
Quarterly, 16:142-48, June, 1955. 

The twenty-page fragment “‘Anna Livia 

Plurabelle’ epitomizes the entire volume” 

of Finnegans Wake. If Joyce had “stopped 

his rewriting somewhere between the ver- 

sions which appeared in Le Navire d’- 

Argent and transition,” Finnegans Wake 

may have been “more an epic and less a 

tour de force.” (G.M.P.) 


Doner, Dean, “Spinoza’s Ethics and 
Maugham,” University of Kansas City 
Review, 21:261-9, Summer, 1955. 

The title of Maugham’s Of Human Bond- 

age is taken from Part IV of Spinoza’s 

Ethics. Further, the underlying struc- 

ture of the novel is derived from Spin- 

ozian concepts. Philip moves, through 
the novel, from unwilling acceptance of 
his part (bondage) to an understanding 
of the true nature of the whole and posi- 
tive acceptance of his part in the whole. 

Understood in Spinozian terms, Philip 

becomes more than merely a believer in 

a meaningles life, but rather a free man. 

(A.W.) 


Edwards, Philip, “Ulysses and the Leg- 


ends,” Essays 
April, 1955. 


“Only by the use of correspondences could 
Joyce present the fullness of his story 
and the subtlety of its conclusion. The 
purposes of the use of the Odyssey, Ham- 
let, the Bible, and Christian Doctrine 
combine to give depth to the story with- 
out turning Bloom into God or the bed of 
adultery into a solution of life’s prob- 
lems.” (L.L.) 


in Criticism, 5:118-28, 


Eichert, Carl H., “Von der Autoritaet des 
Schriftstellers,” Texte und Zeichen, 
2:273-74, Spring, 1955. 

Realities or possibilities of the world are 

the writers’ materials. Description of 

circumstance is much less important than 
interpretation or portrayal of a human. 

The critical or literary sections of the 

newspapers are enemies of the free spon- 

taneous expressions of the writers. (M.J.) 


Eisinger, Chester E., “The American War 
Novel: An Affirming Flame,” Pacific 
Spectator, 9:272-87, Summer, 1955. 

The generalization that World War Il 

novels were imitatively negativistic is 

false. There were three types: deeply 
pessimistic, morally and religiously affirma- 
tive, and ideologically concerned. A con- 
siderable number “deal with man’s ca- 
pacity for growth, endurance, nobility.” 

Examples: The Wall, Apartment in Ath- 

ens, The Gesture, Guard of Honor, The 

Weight of the Cross. (J.L.B.) 


Fergusson, Francis, “Don Perlimplin: 
Lorca’s Theatre-Poetry,” Kenyon Re- 
view, 17:337-48, Summer, 1955. 

Lorca is more successful than other 

modern poets in writing poetic drama; 

Don Perlimplin reveals his “unique gen- 

ius.” Although we cannot use his lan- 

guage and the aesthetic forms of his 
tradition, we can read his work and there- 
by discover an “authentic modern poetic 

drama.” (G.M.P.) 


Fiedler, Leslie A., “In the Beginning Was 
the Word: Logos or Mythos?” Sewanee 
Review, 63:405-20, Summer, 1955. 


“... philosophy invented logos, but 
mythos created poctry.” “The Marvel- 
lous as Marvellous is mythos; the Marvel- 
lous as Credible, Poetry; the Credible as 
Credible, philosophy and science; the 
Credible as Marvellous the ersatz of Po- 
etry which appears in ages oppressed by 
philosophy or science... .” “In the be- 
ginning was mythos... .” (A.A.S.) 


Fleisher, Frederic, “Stig Dagerman: In 
Memoriam,” Books Abroad, 29:165, 
Spring, 1955. 

The name of Dagerman, who died in 

1954, “will not leave the pages of Swedish 

literature.” (F.F.E.) 


Frohock, W. M., “Morals, Manners, and 
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Scott Fitzgerald,” Southwest Review, 

40:220-28, Summer, 1955. 
“The two elements in Scott Fitzgerald's 
style, the sharp and the fuzzy, can be 
taken to correspond with an admirable 
ability to catch the feeling of things 
on the one hand, and on the other a ro- 
mantic inability . . . to interpret them.” 
(F.F.E.) 


Glicksberg, Charles I., “The Journey That 
Must Be Taken: Spiritual Quest in T. S. 
Eliot’s Plays,” Southwest Review, 40:203- 
10, Summer, 1955. 

“In his plays Eliot concentrates on a spe- 

cial moment of crisis.... The hero 

must choose between the temporal realm 
and the eternal life: a choice, literally, 

between life and death.” (F.F.E.) 


Graves, Robert, “These Be Your Gods, O 
Isracl!” Essays in Critcism, 5:129-50, 
April, 1955. 

Poets are not idols. Yeats, Pound, Eliot, 

Auden and Dylan Thomas have weak- 

nesses and absurdities in their work. (L.L.) 


Harris, E. Howard, “Frisian Literature 
Today,” Books Abroad, 29:155-57, 
Spring, 1955. 

“The contemporary Frisian literary scenc 

shows that these people are well aware 

of all these problems [of political cul- 
tural survival] and are tackling them with 

considerable success.” (F.F.E.) 


Mutation of 
17:349-56, 


Honig, Edwin, “That 
Pound's,” Kenyon Review, 
Summer, 1955. 

Pound's “ ‘abrupt mutation of poetic form 

and idiom’” is less a “revolution in poetic 

idiom” and more a “style” and thus the 
man. The merits of Pound and Eliot are 
not denied, but the poetry of their con- 
temporaries who write withon: personal 
idiom “deserves equal if not more at- 
tention.” (G.M.P.) 


Hopkins, Viola, “William Faulkner's 
‘The Hamlet’: A study in Meaning and 
Form,” Accent, 15:125-44, Spring, 1955. 

A detailed examination elucidates, “how 

meaning molds form and creates its own 

unity and... how symbolism, charac- 
terization, and humor contribute not only 
to thematic unity but to making The 

Hamlet a rich and dimensional major 

work.” (L.L) 


Johnson, Pamela Hansford, “A Single 
Saint-Loup,” London Magazine, 2:54-63, 
July, 1955. 

Saint-Loup, “Proust's one serious attempt 

at the study of sexual ambivalence,” was 

probably not originally conceived as a 

homosexual. But Proust brilliantly de- 

velops this characterization from am- 
biguities intuitively introduced at the be- 
ginning. One criticism: “his final degra- 
dation seems to me wholly arbitrary and 
absurd.” (J.L.B.) 


Johnson, Wendell Stacy, “Some Functions 
of Poetic Form,” Journal of Aesthetics 
& Art Criticism, 13:496-506, June, 1955. 

Poetic form is an “integral aspect, rather 

than a part of the poem ... and an as- 

pect which can be analyzed as sound, 
apart from semantic consideration.” Po- 
etic form intensifies, organizes, and com- 
municates as “Peter Quince at the 
Clavier,” “The Second Coming,” and 
“Convergence of the Twain” show. (L.L.) 


Kahler, Erich, “The Transformation of 
Modern Fiction,” Comparative Litera- 
ture, 7:121-28, Spring, 1955. 

Having progressed from a story of the 

individual, through symbolic representa- 

tion, exploration of the unconscious, and 
the experience of the existentialist, to an 
abstraction outside human _ experience, 
the novel will find a new form in which 
art and science converge, because “fori 
is the pliable creation of vision.” (G.M.P.) 


King, C. D., “Edouard Dujardin and the 


Genesis of the Inner Monologue,” 
French Studies, 9:101-15, April, 1955. 
Dujardin derived the inner monologue in 
Les Lauriers sont Coupes from the sym- 
bolist movement by drawing upon the 
idea of establishing the link between 
poetry, music (the Wagnerian leit-motif) 
and the unconscious (by eliminating the 
omniscient narrator). Although an in- 
novator, he did not explore the vein 

further in a novel. (W.F.) 


King, Roma, Jr., “The Janus Symbol in 
As I Lay Dying,” University of Kansas 
City Review, 21:287-90, Summer, 1955. 

The most significant symbols in Faulk- 

ner’s As I Lay Dying are the horse and 

the fish. The horse generally denotes the 
sub-human, animal state of man’s nature, 
and, as a beast of burden, is related to 
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the mother archetype; the fish, a symbol 
of life, also represents the primitive source 
of life. Both, then, are associated with 


Addie Bundren and used not only to de- 
scribe the duality of life but also to dis- 
cover the relationships between the vari- 
ous individuals in the novel. (A.W.) 


Kirk, Russell, “Wyndham Lewis’ First 
Principles,” Yale Review, 44:520-34, 
June, 1955. 

Irving Howe's calling Wyndham Lewis a 

charlatan in Partisan Review is without 

sound foundation. Lewis has spent his 

long life in “denouncing shams.” He is a 

naturalistic satirist whose “first principles” 

are those of nineteenth century liberalism, 
which had faults, but also vitality, even 
robustness. Lewis stands for something 

“manly and free.” (F.L.) 


Koch, Thilo, “Vollkommenheit,” Texte 
und Zeichen, 1:133-35, Winter, 1955. 


Mann, a humanist and humorist, positive- 
biologistic, progressive picture-maker is 
unsurpassed. In Bekenntnisse des Hoch- 
staplers Felix Krull, Mann portrays a 
swindler, writing as his own life prog- 
resses, and reflecting, throughout, the 
events of the world (particularly Ger- 
many). Ambivalent, talented Krull shows 
that man can be godlike—only through 
deception. (M.J.) 


Koeppen, Wolfgang, “Der Kleine und der 
Grosse Aufstand,” Texte und Zeichen, 
2:246-50, Spring, 1955. 

T. E. Lawrence, of the English lost gen- 

eration, was a man of letters, not a 

colonel. Lawrence (The Mint) was not a 

pacifist, but he rebelled in a smaller way, 

never having won or lost. Lawrence is 
of the brotherhood of the too-young 
dead, the too-early insane: Hoelderlin, 

Shelley, Rimbaud, Trakl, Radiguet. (M.J.) 


Korn, Karl, “Buchkritik in der Tages- 

zeitung,” Akzente, 1:15-22, Winter, 1955. 
It is the first duty of criticism to sort out 
literature from among the so-called litera- 
ture published today. Daily newspapers 
have fallen short in quality and quantity 
of criticism. As soon as books are pub- 
lished, they should be appraised by edu- 
cated critics and then given their right 
places. (M.J.) 


Lemarchand, Jacques, “Jl est Arrivé 4 
Claudel de Mourir.” La Nouvelle Re- 
vue Francaise, 28:702-06, April, 1955. 

The moment of Claudel’s death finds the 

same approbation and disapproval alive 

which has existed for two generations. 

That Claudel contributed in a large meas- 

ure to the revolution in the French con- 

temporary theatre by reacting against 

Lavendan, Brieux, and De Curel is, how- 

ever, uncontested. This same _ reaction 

was instinctive rather than deliberate. 

(L.O.F.) 


Lesser, Simon O., “The Image of the 
Father/ A reading of ‘My Kinsman, 
Major Molineux,’ and ‘I Want to Know 
Why,’” Partisan Review, 22:372-90, 
Summer, 1955. 

Hawthorne and Sherwood Anderson, re- 

spectively, both describe son-father rela- 

tionships. (Father-surrogates are used.) 

The first treats “rebellious and hostile 

feelings towards an authoritative image 

....”" The second story treats the frus- 

tration of two wishes: to deny parental 

sexuality and avoid Oedipal competition, 
and to form a love relationship with the 

father. (J.L.B.) 


Loorits, Oskar, “Estonia’s Intellectual Life 
in the Light of her Literature,” Books 
Abroad, 29:135-40, Spring, 1955. 

A survey of Estonian literature of the 

Twentieth Century shows its poetry, 

meditative, impressionistic, to have 

reached a high level; Estonian prose, for 
cultural historical reasons, has _ not 

achieved “international stature.” (F.F.E.) 


Low, Florence B., “Walks and Talks with 
Mark Rutherford,” Contemporary Rce- 
view, No. 1074: 405-409, June, 1955. 

The novels of Mark Rutherford (William 

Hale White) placed him, in his genera- 

tion, among the great English prose 

writers. (He died in 1913 at the age of 

82.) Conversations with him, as well 

as his writing reveal his interest in the 

ideas of Carlyle, Ruskin, Coleridge, Words- 
worth and Milton. His works will come 

into their own again. (F.L.) 


Maurina, Zenta, “Literatures of the Baltic 
People,” Books Abroad, 29:134, Spring, 
1955. 

The peoples of the Baltic Sea form a cul- 

ture group of their own, though the na- 
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tions “are marked with the invisible sign 
of martyrdom. ... The Latvian, a lone 
wolf, who likes to work by himself and 
who lacks a communal sense, stands be- 
tween the somber Estonian and the mys- 
tically inclined Lithuanian.” (F.F.E.) 


Maurina, Zenta, “Trends in Latvian Lit- 
erature,” Books Abroad, 29:141-44, 
Spring, 1955. 

A survey of Latvian literature of the 

Twentieth Century shows much “littera- 

ture engageé”; the writers who have 

“saved themselves” saved a part of the 

continuity of the Latvian lyrical spirit 

expressed in their dainas, folksongs. 

(F.F.E.) 


McElderry, B. R., Jr., “The Durable 
Humor of Look Homeward Angel,” 
Arizona Quarterly, 11:123-28, Summer, 
1955. 

Look Homeward, Angel, turning with con- 

fident good humor to an earlier America, 

contrasted with the “drab realism and de- 
spairing naturalism” of contemporaneous 
fiction. Wolfe’s early death “cast a Keats- 
ian halo around his memory” which pre- 
vents recognizing Wolfe “as one of the 
finest humorous writers in America since 
Mark Twain... .” (A.A.S.) 


Mann, Monica, “Eighty Years of Thomas 
Mann,” Saturday Review, 38:39-40, June 
4, 1955. 

Mann's writing links life, which he ex- 

periences, with what “he does not expe- 

rience so that it becomes art.” “The 
genuine is relieved of its burden by the 
imitated, depreciated in its worth, but 
also raised.” Both a fictional “doctor of 
alchemy” and a real man of life, he has 
consummated the marriage of his work 
and his life. (C.P.) 


Mann, Thomas, “The Genius of Kleist,” 
American Scholar, 24:187-94, Spring, 
1955. 

In an excerpt from his Introduction to 

The Short Novels and Stories of Hein- 

rich von Kleist, Mann writes that Kleist 

dedicated himself to his extragavant 
themes with a passion little short of 
frenzy, and that the demands he made up- 
on himself could not fail to destroy his 
system. In 1810, one year before his sui- 
cide death, Kleist gave the world his most 
successful and most serene play, The 
Prince of Homburg. (L.B.) 


Mannzen, Walter, “Sein und _ Geist,” 
Texte und Zeichen, 2:259-62, Spring, 
1955. 

Der Unfug des Seins, by Klaus J. Fischer, 

is a heroic attempt to valuate the realiza- 

tion that the catastrophe of existence is 
unavoidable. It is an attempt to kill the 
existentialistic philosophy with its own 
methods of worry, fear, and nothingness. 


(M.J.) 


Marcus, 
Babel,” 
Summer, 1955. 

Personal and impersonal, direct and 

ironic, Babel’s Red Cavalry ranks with 

Dubliners and In Our Time. His absorp- 

tion (understood but not condoned) in 

Cossack violence and brutality comes from 

rejection of his Jewish heritage and pre- 

Revolutionary Russian traditions and in- 

stitutions he hated. Later he criticized 

the violence, reaccepted the heritage. 


(J-L.B.) 


Milhaud, Darius, “Farewell to Paul 
Claudel,” Books Abroad, 29:133, Spring, 
1955. 

Personal memories of Claudel, “the great- 

est dramatist of our age,” who happily 

lived to see his genius appreciated. (F.F.E.) 


Steven, “The Stories of Isaac 
Partisan Review, 22:400-11, 


Muggeridge, Malcom, “Lawrence’s Sons 
and Lovers,” New Statesman and Na- 
tion, 49:581-2, April 23, 1955. 

This autobiographical novel, Lawrence's 

best, is “foolish” when it treats Morel’s 

sex life. Obsessed with sex and class, 

Lawrence “had nothing really to suggest 

except flight and imagined esctasies of the 

flesh.” But freshness, inward glow. spon- 
taneity, make him “the most significant 
novelist of the first decades of this cen- 

tury.” (J.L.B.) 


Mulder, William, “Freedom and Form: 
Robert Frost’s Double Discipline,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 54:386-93, 
July, 1955. 

Frost’s poetic faith is in poetry as com- 

munication and as control: his work oper- 

ates within the dual discipline of a 

steadying theme and a steadying verse pat- 

tern. Every poem, which must be writ- 
ten by belief, is a “constant symbol” of the 
artist’s attempt to bring life to terms. 

(W.B.B.) 


Owens, William A., “Writing a Novel— 
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Problem and Solution,” Southwest Re- 
view, 40:254-61, Summer, 1955. 
The author records the genesis and 
thematic development of Walking on Bor- 
rowed Land. 


Parkinson, Thomas, “The World of 
Yeats’ ‘Nineteen Hundred and Nine- 
teen,’ The Image of the Work, (Uni- 
versity of California English Studies) 
11:211-27, 1955. 

“A complete examination of the poem's 

structure and its relation to Yeats’ 

thought . . . and certain key problems of 
the intellectual life of the twentieth cen- 
tury .. .” demonstrates “in some clarity 
the qualities of the poem that make its in- 
terest more than aesthetic.” (L.L.) 


Paul, David, “Yeats and the Irish Mind,” 
The Twentieth Century, 158:66-75, July, 
1955. 

“Left to itself the native Irish mind sinks 

under its own weight, a truly moist soil, 

or else generates a continual yet futile 
fire from the friction of its own opposites, 
and disintegrates under the forces of its 
whims.” Yeats assumed the task of under- 
standing and reconciling these discrepan- 
cies “and all things in the universe.” 
(L.L.) 


Pilkington, Frederick, “Religion in 
Hardy’s Novels,” Contemporary Review, 
No. 1075:31-35, July, 1955. 

Although Hardy's questioning of religious 

concepts in the Wessex novels is obvious, 

his defection from the Christian faith is 
never final. The novels, abundant in un- 
derstanding of and sympathy for the suf- 
ferers, who are victims of humanism, en- 
vironment, and heredity, present fallen 
man in need of redemption and “prove 
the bankruptcy of humanism in its in- 
ability to help man in his perilous state.” 
(F.L.) 


Pritchett, V. S., “Ernest Hemingway,” New 
Statesman and Nation, 50:137-8, July 
30, 1955. 

Although Hemingway omits the “middle 

or civilized regions” of his characters, he 


has many good things “traditionally 
American: ... nostalgia, the ... pas- 
sion for techniques... the power to 
describe people who do not live under 
pressure. .. .” He revitalizes the familiar 
for us. Query: why, like his rootless char- 
acters, did he find America dull? (J.L.B.) 


Quinn, Sister M. Bernetta (O.S.F.) , “Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams: A Testament of 
Perpetual Change,” PMLA, 70:292-322, 
June, 1955. 

The geography and history of Paterson, 

N. J. (and environs) provide the base for 

symbols in Williams’ Paterson. City and 

Man are identified and thus the meta- 

morphosis of Man is imaged in terms of 

the metamorphosis of the city. Our un- 
derstanding of the poem turns upon our 
knowledge of parallels between microcosm 

(city) and macrocosm (Man) .(J.R.B.) 


Ransom, John Crowe, “The Concrete 
Universal: Observation on the Under- 
standing of Poetry,” Kenyon Review, 
17:383-407, Summer, 1955. 

Kant’s understanding of poetry involves 

the “concrete universal” of Hegel; the 

“tenor” of the universal must necessarily 

be expressed metaphorically in. the “ve- 

hicle” of concrete Nature. Kant’s un- 
derstanding regards “poetry as a single 
and powerful though complicated action,” 

a kind of view “deeply coveted by the 

modern critics.” (G.M.P.) 


Rees, G. O., “Animal Imagery in the 
Novels of André Malraux,” French 
Studies, 9:129-41, April, 1955. 

There are 350 tropes drawn from the ani- 

mal world in six of Malraux’s works. 

Only one-third are conventional. He 

uses striking figures in human portraiture 

(generally pejoratively) , the animation of 

objects, and (principally insect images) 

the rendering of ideas or emotions that 
sustain the main themes of his novels. 

(W.F.) 


Robson, W. W., “Henry James’s The 
Tragic Muse,” Mandrake, 10:281-95, 
Autumn and Winter, 1954-5. 

Although a comedy of manners and valid 

social history and although its thesis, the 

relations between art and life, is com- 
plex and unsentimental, The Tragic 

Muse is, oddly, the most neglected of 

James’s longer novels. Its weakness is the 

lack of any deep psychological interest, 

particularly with Nick Dormer. (W.B.B.) 


Rosaldo, Renato, “A General Survey of 
the Contemporary Novel in Mexico,” 
Arizona Quarterly, 11:101-16, Summer, 
1955. 

The contemporary novel in Mexico falls 

into two general categories, originating in 
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nineteenth century Mexican fiction: “the 
cultured, cosmopolitan, classic or Euro- 
pean, and the popular, autochtonous, 
realistic or nationalistic.” Future Mexican 
novelists need to combine the technical 
resources of the former with the milieu 
of the latter “to achieve a truly Mexican 
novel.” (A.A.S.) 


Roskolenko, Harry, “On Kenneth Koch 
Again: A Rebuttal,” Poetry, 8:177-178, 
June, 1955. 

Kenneth Koch’s verse is childish and does 

not stand the tests for “newness, verbal 

excitement, inventive imagery, tension, 
and significant detail,” in spite of extrava- 
gant claims made for it by Mr. Frank 

O’Hara in a previous issue of Poetry. 

The O’Hara statement that Koch’s work 

has “the light sensuality of the Cavalier 

poets” and shows the influence of Whit- 
man, Auden, Michaux and others, can 

not be substantiated. (F.L.) 


Sarasas, Annamari, “Contemporary Fin- 
nish Writing,” Books Abroad, 29:149-54, 
Spring, 1955. 

“The characteristic air of Finnish litera- 

ture is restrained, introspective, medita- 

tive”; the poetry leans towards neither 
despair nor optimism. The novel has 
been taken up by the industrial, rural pro- 
letariat whose writers depict the “lonely 
gifted man of the people.” (F.F.E.) 


Shedd, Margaret, “Centro Mexicano de 
Escritores,” Books Abroad, 29:163-64, 
Spring, 1955. 

The success of Centro Mexicano de Es- 

critores, a bilingual writers’ center spon- 

sored by Instituto Mexicano-Norteameri- 
cano de Relaciones Culturales, shows that 

Latin and North American ideas in con- 

temporary writing “counterpoint” rather 

than oppose. (F.F.E.) 


Schwab, Arnold T., “Joseph Conrad's 
American Friend: Correspondence with 
James Huneker,” Modern Philology, 
52:222-32, May, 1955. 

James Huneker, an influential critic dur- 

ing the opening years of this century, did 

much to bring Conrad’s fiction to the at- 

tention of American readers. The two 
men became friends through correspond- 
ence [some of which is printed with the 

article]. (A.A.S.) 


Shaw, Leroy R., “Hauptmann’s Changing 
View of Society in His Early Works,” 
Germanic Quarterly, 28:159-67, Spring, 
1955. 

By the time he finished Florian Geyer, 

“Hauptman had come to see that Ger- 

many’s predicament was not to be saved 

by a change or reorder within the state, 
but by a renewal of the only power cap- 
able of affecting men’s relationship to 
each other: their devotion to an ideal of 
the nation in every heart.” (L.L.) 


Shumaker, Wayne, “The Cosmic Trilogy 
of C. S. Lewis,” Hudson Review, 8:240- 
54, Summer, 1955. 

Out of the Silent Planet (1938), Perelan- 

dra (1944), and That Hideous Strength 

(1945) make “a body of reasoned theo- 

logical doctrine perceptually available in 

quasi-realistic fiction.” Symbolism makes 
these Christian space novels many leveled, 
but they are still readable for the major- 

ity. (J.L.B.) 


Shumaker, Wayne, “The Autobiographer 
As Artist: George Moore’s Hail and 
Farewell,” The Image of the Work, (Uni- 
versity of California English Studies) 
11:159-185, 1955. 

An examination of Moore's artistry sug 

gests “how much more than ordinarily 

is expected in autobiography can be ac- 
complished by an author who is willing 
to expand on compositional technique 
the painstaking craftsmanship usually re- 
served for ‘creative’ art forms.” (L.L.) 


Sieburg, Friedrich, “Du Sollst Nicht 

Toeten,” Akzente, 1:22-28, Winter, 1955. 
Criticism and writing are inseparable. 
Criticism is an act of authority which 
depends on art for its existence. Criticism 
is not so much a counsel for the reader 
as a representation of a principle. Some 
criticism “kills” some writings—it must 
respect good literature regardless of who 
wrote it. (M.J.) 


Smith, J. Percy, “A Shavian Tragedy: 
The Doctor’s Dilemma,” The Image of 
the Work, (University of California 
English Studies) 11:189-207, 1955. 

Shaw’s play “is a tragedy of man’s limited 

knowledge, and his consequent inability 

to arrive at a secure basis for judgment 
and conduct. If the death scene strikes one 
as contrived .. . perhaps that is because 

Shaw was breaking new ground, and 
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there is an unfamiliar element in his 
tragic perception.” (L.L.) 


Spilka, Mark, “D. H. Lawrence,” Univer- 
sity of Kansas City Review, 21:290-9, 
Summer, 1955. 

Lawrence’s work is often more explora- 

tive than affirmative. His attempts to de- 

fine the struggle for expression of friend- 
ship between men do not lead to a resolu- 
tion; yet in presenting the conflict be- 
tween married love and love between men 
he does suggest new directions and new 
problems. (A.W.) 


Spilka, Mark, “On Lady Chatterley’s 

Lover,” Folio, 20:29-38, Summer, 1955. 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover is a call to in- 
dividual regeneration. By rejecting Clif- 
ford, who sins against organic life, Con- 
stance asserts the priority of phallic mar- 
riage over the old half-dead morality. 
This new “life morality” is the fount 
from which true morality of ideals can 
come. (W.B.B.) 


Stavrou, C. N., “William Faulkner’s Apol- 
ogia: Some ‘Notes on ‘A Fable,’” Colo- 
rado Quarterly, 3:432-39, Spring, 1955. 

A Fable (1950) repeats Faulkner's con- 

viction that Man will endure and prevail, 

but predicates sacrifice and suffering. 

Where A Fable rises above the plea for 

toleration and justice in Intruder in 

the Dust and the preaching of the need 
for moral integrity in Requiem for a Nun 
is in its refusal to weight the case in 

favor of Faulkner’s beliefs. (L.B.) 


Stewart, Randall, “The Outlook for South- 
ern Writing: Diagnosis and Prognosis,” 
Virginia Quarterly Review, $1:252-63, 
Spring, 1955. 

For a number of years the South has had 

an importance in American literature 

comparable to the Middle West in the first 
quarter of the century. Modern Southern 
writers have confidence in their inheri- 
tance, belief in their instinctive knowl- 
edge. Two great traditions, the “aristo- 
cratic” and the “frontier,” have flourished 
in the South, achieving a vigorous tradi- 
tion. (L.B.) 


Strickland, Geoffrey, “The Criticism of 
William Empson,” Mandrake, 10:320-31, 
Autumn and Winter, 1954-5. 

A lack of discrimination in selecting lit- 

erary examples makes Empson seem both 


broadminded and perverse. Sometimes 
he has a striking “feel” for the verse 
or prose he is discussing; often his con- 
cern is only technical—with analysis, not 
judgment. Empson produces brilliant per- 
ceptions and sterile irrelevances. (W.B.B.) 


Suss, Irving David, “Yeatsian Drama and 
the Dying Hero,” South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, 54:369-80, July, 1955. 

Opposed to an outright political theatre, 

Yeats wrote plays that are intimate and 

intense. With Ircland’s heroic past as his 

literary mine, Yeats’s repetitive theme is 
that the price of the mortal dream is 
death. His plays capture the deep mel- 
ancholy—the delight in death and part- 
ing—of the Irish legends. (W.B.B.) 


Uhlig, Helmut, “Henry James Deutsch,” 
Texte und Zeichen, 2:262-66, Spring, 
1955. 

A second try at popularizing and trans- 

lating James into German has been made 

by two German publishers. James was not 

a prophet; yet he saw the contours of the 

20 Century by observing the 19th. He 

does not interpret: he merely portrays. 

Translated are A Certain Mrs. Headway, 

and Princess Casamassima. (M.J.) 


Viereck, Peter, “The Rootless ‘Roots’: De- 
fects in the New Conservatism,” An- 
tioch Review, 15:217-29, June, 1955. 

There is a need to examine the role in 

America today of a conservatism not of 

living but of yearning. Such a conserva- 

tism of yearning can still serve literature 
and as a perspective toward current 
foibles. Sometimes the more doctrinaire 
of new conservatives ignore the fact that 
much of modern American liberalism does 
have real historical roots. Southern aris- 
tocratic agrarianism has been the most 
sincere and intellectually gifted form of 
the conservatism of yearning. (L.B.) 


Vigee, Claude, “Metamorphoses of Modern 
Poetry,” Comparative Literature, 7:97- 
120, Spring, 1955. 

Modern Western poetry has developed in 

the directions of nihilism, of antinihilistic, 

neomediaeval Christian faith, and of lib- 
eration from nihilism. The liberators are 

“pioneers of human sensibility,” intent 

upon the immediate relationship with 

reality in the world of here and now, 
overcoming Baudelaire’s tension between 
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